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ABSTRACT 

In addition to the list of HumRRO publications and 
presentations, of FY 1974, an annotated section incorporates the 
material from the Bibliography of Publications and Presentations 
During FY 1972-73. Research reports issued by HumRRO during FY 1974 
are listed as are publications by staff members in professional 
journals and presentations at professional and military meetings. 
Contracts under which research efforts have been performed are 
identified. Abstracts are provided for the 1974 items and also for FY 
1972 and FY 1973 items which are listed under the research code name 
(work unit or research project) or under the type of research effort 
to which they relate. Code names for the research programs are listed 
alphahetically. If applicable, the listings include identification of 
the HumRRO division at which the reseeirch was performed. Appendixes 
listing FY 1972--74 technical reports and professional papers by 
number, an author index, a sponsor index, and a subject* index are 
included. (Author/MW) 
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FOREWORD 



The Human Resources Research Organization is a nonprofit research 
and development corporation whose purpose is to improve human 
performance, particularly in organizational settings, through behavioral and 
social science research, development, and consultation. HumRRO was 
established in 1951, as part of The George Washington University, from 
which it separated in 1969, 

The chief product of HumRRO work is information; thus, reporting 
the results of research efforts is a major endeavor. To this end, the 
Bibliography of Publications and Presentations During FY 1972-74 has 
been compiled. It complements the cumulative Bibliography of Publica- 
tions as of 30 June 197 ly and replaces the Bibliography of Publications 
and Presentations During FY 1972-73. In combination, these volumes serve 
as a complete record of information about HumRRO research publications. 

HumRRO research and development work focuses on a wide range of 
training technology', organization psychology, and other human factors 
problems. HumRRO's research and development is done under research 
agreements with various departments of the Federal Government, with 
state and other government agencies, with private industry, and with 
foundations that are involved in human factors responsibilities. 



Meredith P. Crawford 
President 

Human Resources Rese.irch Organization 



DESCRIPTION OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 



Purpose 



Thia Bibhugrapii> U^U tlit pubhi.aliuii:> .iiid prtbuiitatiuii^ by the Human Ru^uurLc^ Ilubcarth 
Orgaiii/.atiuii ilunng FY 1971. lu Ihv aniiutatcii buctiun, il al^u intorporatub the material from the 
Bibliography of PubUi^atiorib and Pra>cntationi> During FY 1972 73. It tliub pruvidcb .i tumplutu rcturd 
fur FY 1972 71 fur u»l in cunjunttiun with tht cumulatuf Bibliography of Pubtitationi* cib of 30 June 
197U whit h hAtb research reports issued since HumRRO's estabhshmcnt m 1951. 



KoM-arih repurU. isbucd b> HumRRO during FY 1974 an- hbted tn I*art I. Albu hbted are 
pubiiLatior^^ b\ ^taff mcmburb in pruftib^unal journals and prubuntattuhb «tl prufu^biunal and military 
meetiiigbK Cunlratt^ under whith re^uarth efforts have bue performed are identified. 

In Part 11, abbtract^ ha\e been pro\ided for the 1»T1 Uunib listed in Parti and albu for the 
FY 1972 and FY 1973 item.s which appeared in the Bibliography issued last year. 

AD iiuniberb are tneludcd c>n ihu^t ittmb that are available to uuahfied Uberb through the Defenbe 
Dueununtatiun Center iDDC). PB numherb are intiuded, ab appropriate, for itunib Iibted in DDC 
under thi Publitaiionb Buanl * ode. Itcni.<> Jepubitud u the Eilutational Rebuureeb Information Center 
(ERIC) art identified b\ ED tiunihtr.^. Mubt of the itumb are av.ulable through the Nation**, .oehnieal 
Information Service (NTiS), U.S. Department of Commerce. 



Itenu^ ar* hr>ted under the rcbeanh code name (Work Tmt or Reseiireh Projeei) or under the type 
of resiMreh effort olher than Work I'nit or Rebeareh Projett to whieh they relate, bUeh ab Babie 
Rebtanh. A General aet tion liaU. iteni;. that are not direetl) related to <i bpeelfie rebeareh projeet or 
that are related to several effortii. 

Code nameb for the rebeareh progr.mib are libted alphabetiv.all> , m eaeh eede word group, itemb 
are lifted ehronologittillv . Withm their .">ettionb. Exploratory Rebeareh and Babie Rebeareh efforts are 
Iibted oequentialK by number, Fethnieal .\dvisor\ Serviee and General publieatioub by date. 

If ctpplieable, ihe li^tingb ilieludt identifieatiun of the IIumRRO Divibion at whieh the rebeareh 
was performed. 

AppindiiCb lifting FY 1972-71 TeehtnLal Re(iurU aiid Profeb^jonal Papers by number, an author 
index, a sponsor inde.x, and a subject inde,\ are included. 
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WORK UNITS AND RESEARCH PROJECTS 



ABILITE-Division No. 1 (System Operations) 

(Research for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Institutes of Health, 
National Library of Medicine Extramural Programs) 

A Forecast of Events and Conditions That Might Affect Job and Training Requi ements for 
Medical Librarians^ by C. Dennis Fink, Technical Report 73-30, 68 pp., Decembci 1973. 



AFTEC-Division No. 7 (Social Science) 

(Research for the Department of the Air Force) 

'Evaluation Model for Assessing Applicability of Training Techniques in USAF Technical 
Training,** by Edgar M. Haver land, paper for the Fourth Annual "Psychology in the Air Force*' 
Symposium, Air Force Academy, Colorado Springs, Colorado, April 1974. 



ASSESS'-Division No. 4 

(Research for the U.S. Army Research Institute for the Behavioral and Social Sciences) 

Development of Leadership Assessment Simulations, by Joseph A. 01m stead, Fred K. Cleary, 
Larry L. Lackey, and James A. Salter, Technical Report 73-21, 74 pp., September 1973. 
AD-772 990 ED-080 888 



ASSIST-Division No. 2 

(Research for the Kentucky Department of Child Welfare) 

How to Design Training Systems, by Harold L. Moon, Ronald E. Kraemer, and William C. 
Osborn, Final Report FR.D2-73-3, 125 pp., June 1973. 



ASTARTE-Division No. 1 (System Operations) 

(Research for Louisiana Regional Medical Program) 

The Development and Evaluation of a Correspondence Training Program for Tumor Registrars,** 
by C. Dennis Fink and Robert F. Ryan, HumRRO Technical Report in press, based on Final 
Report to Sponsor, May 1972. 



ATC-PERFORM-Western Division (CA) 

(Research for the Department of the Army) 

Guidelines for the Conduct of Performance Oriented Training, Headquarters United States 
Training and Doctrine Command, Fort iMonroe, Virginia, TRADOC Pamphlet No. 600-11, 
October 1973, based on "Guidehres for Conducting Performance Training, A Manual for u.e 
Conduct of Performance-Oriented Training in Army Training Centers,** by Staff of Work Unit 
ATC-Perform, June 1973. 
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AUDREAD-Western Division (CA) 

(Research for the Department of the Air Force, Human Resources Laboratory) 



Auding and Reading. A Developmental Model, by Thom^u, G. Sticht, Lawrence J. Beck, Robert 
N. Ilauke, Glenn M. Kleinian, and Jamcb IL James, AFHRL-TR-74-36, January 1974, (IIumRRO 
Technical Report 74-11, June 1974, 113 pages). 



CATB-Division No. 4 

(Research for the Department of the Army) 

Systems Engineermg of Traimng for Eight Combat Arms A/OSs, by Michael R. McCluskey, T.O. 
Jacobs, and Fred K. Clcary, Technical Report 74-12, 172 pp., June'1974. 

Test and Evaluation of Training Extension Course (TEC), by T.O. Jacobs and Richard A. Hardy, 
Technical Report 74-16, 38 pp., June 1974. AD-784 200 



COPE-Division No. 7 (Social Science) 

(Research for the Department of the Army) 

Development of a Cultural Self-Awareness Approach to Instruction m Intercultural Communi- 
cation, by Alfred J. Kraemer, Technical Report 73-17, 60 pp., July 1973. AD-765 486 

Workshop in Intercultural Communication, by Alfred J. Kraemer, Technical Report 74-13, 
84 pp., June 1974. AD-782 196 



DAD-Division No. 7 (Social Science) 

(Research for the U.S. Air Force, Aerospace Medical Division, Brooks Air Force Base, Texas) 

Career t^otential Among ROTC Enrollees A Comparison of 1972 and 1973 Survey Results, by 
Allan H. Fisher. Jr., Richard J. Orend, and Leslie S. Rigg, AFHRL-TR-74-39, 
OASD(M&RA)MR-74-4, November 1973 (IIumRRO Consulting Report CR-1D7-73-107, 
November 1973). 

Career Potential of Enrollees in PLC, ROC, and AVROC. A Comparison of Surveys Conducted 
in May 1972 and May 1973, by Allan H. Fisher. Jr. and Leslie S. Rigg, AFHRL-TR-74-38, 
OASD(M&RA)MR 74 5, November 1973 (HumRRO Consulting Report CR-D7 73-108, Novem- 
ber 1973). 



DATA-Division No. 7 (Social Science) 

(Research for the Department of Defense, Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Manpower and Reserve Affairs) , Directorate for Manpower Research) 

Trends in Enlistment Motivation. Results of AFEES Surveys of Enlisted Men from April 1971 to 
April 1972, by Allan IL Fidier, Jr. and Margi A. Harford, AFHRL-TR-73-68. 
OASD(M&RA)MR 73 1, June 1973 (n^vised), (HumRRO Consultnig Report CR-D7 73-59, revised 
September 1973). 

Attitudes of Youth Toward Military Service in a Zero-Draft Environment. Results of a National 
Survey Conducted in November 1972, by Allan H. Fisher, Jr.. and Martha R. DiSario, 
AFIlRL-TR-74-37, O ASD(M&RA)MR-74.8. May 1974. (HumRRO Consulting Report 
CR.D7.73-58. June 1973). 

A Comparii>on of Computerized Techniques for Recognuing Spanish Names, by G. Lee Giei>ccke, 
Professional Paper 9-73, 20 pp., October 1973. ED-085 146 AD-769 940 





DEBRIEF-Division No, 7 (Social Science) 

(Research for the Department of the Army) 



Military Advising m Vietnam, 19G9-1970, by Warren II, Graham and William L. King, T * ical 
Report 73-24, 108 pp., NWmber 1973 (For Official Use Only) (DEBRIEF HI). AD-91^^ • J 

A Management Survey of Military Assistance Advisors, Activities and Behaviors, by \\\ * a R. 
Graham, TeJiniuil Report 73-28, 82 pp., December 1973 (For Official Use Only) (DEBRIEF II). 
AD-916 547 



DELTA TWO(CG)-Division No. 7 (Social Science) 

(Research for the Department of the Air Force, Human Resources Laboratory) 

Findings and Recommendations from the L\S. Coast Guard Survey of Drug and Alcohnl Use, by 
Allan n. Fisher, Jr, and Margi R, Harford, Technical Report 73-15, 190 pp., July 1973. 



DETECT-Division No. 4 

(Research for the Department of the Army) 

Detection of Human Targets, by JaniCo A. Caviness and Jeff cry L. Maxey, Technical Report 
74-4, 41 pp., February 1974. AD-77G 381 



DOT-IG-Division No. 1 (System Operations) 

(Research for the Department of Transportation, National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration) 

The Development of Guides for Teacher Preparation m Driver Education, by A. James McKnigbt, 
Alan G. Hundt, and June R. Cunningham, Final Report FR-Dl-71-1, January 1973, 
DOT41S-801 131, PB-231 564; issued as Professional Paper 12-74, 32 pp., June 1974, 



DRAGCORR-Division No. 4 

(Research for the Naval Training Equipment Center) 

Performance Correlates of the Dragon Training Equipment and the Dragon Weapon System, by 
S.R, Stew;u-t, C.I, Chnstie, and T.O. Jacobs, Final Report FR.D4.74-12, NAVTR/ "^XJUIPCEN 
N61339-74-C-0056-1, May 1974. 



EAGLE-Division No. 4 

(Research for the U.S. Coast Guard Headquarters) 

The U.S. CoasK Guard Academy Curricula. An Evaluation, by Theodore R. Powers, James A. 
Caviness, T.O. Jacobs, and Jeffery Maxey, Technical Report 71-2, 89 pp., P'ebri'ary 1971 (Final 
Report FR.D4-73-18, November 1973). AD-774 999 ED 088 392 



ERC-Division No. 7 (Social Science) 

(Research for the Department of Labor, Manpower Administration) 

Employment Assistance to E.x-Servicemen With Other Than Honorable Discharge. A Study of the 
Department of Labor^s Exemplary Rehabilitation Certificate Program, Volume I. Report of the 
Study, Volume II. Verbatim Comments, Data Collection Instruments, and Related Materials, by 
Th.irlow R. Wilson, Robert M. Madsen, and John A. Richards, (HumRRO Final Report) 
DLMA-92-51-72.151, 144 pp., November 1972, PB.220 314/9 ED-078 154; issued as 
Employment Assistance to Ex-Servitemen With Other Than Honorable Discharges. A Study of 
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the Department of Labor's Kxemplary liehabilttatton Certifujate l^ogram, (Report omiUing some 
Appoiidicos), HuniRIlO Tochnical Report 7-1.9, I'M pp., April 197.1. PB.23.1 778 



ESPRIT-Division No. 2 

(Research for the Department of the Army) 

l^cdiction of Delinquency Among Army Enlisted Men, A Multwartate Analysis, by Wayne B. 
Shoemaker. Kuj:ene II. Drucker, and Richard K, Kriner, Technical Report 74-3 30 pp 
February 1974. AD.778 787 

.1 Longitudinal Study of Attitude Change and Alienation During Basic Combat Training, by 
Kuj^one II. Druckor, Tochnical Report 74-15, 77 pp., June 1974, (ESPRIT I) 

The Effects of Basic Combat Training on the Attitudes of the Soldier, by Eugene H. Drucker, 
Technical Report 74-17, 7G pp., June 1974. 

Change:! in Soldier Attitudes, by Eujjene H. Drucker, Technical Report in press). 

EUFAULA-Division No. 6 

(Research for the Alabama Department of Mental Health) 

'*.SUiff Traininji Manual for the EUFAULA Adjustment Center," by Paul W. Ciu-o, John L. 
Bilbrey, Kathryn V. Paulk, and John .Meads, III, September 1973. 

The Eufaula Adjustment Center, A I^rogress Report, by Watens C. Paul (Eufaula Adjustment 
Center) and Paul W. Caro, a joint report by tlu* State of Alabama, Department of .Mental Health 
and IlumllllO. Technical Report 73-29, 30 pp., December 1973. PB-227 245 

FLIT-Division No. 3 

(Research for the Department of the Army) 

"^Research Toward the Design, Development and Evaluation of a Job-Functional Literacy 
Training l^ogram for the United States Army,'' by Thomas G. Sticht, Literacy Discussion. 
Journal of the International Institute for Adult Literacy Methods, vol.4, September 1973 
pp. 339.3()9. 

IL*mRR()\ Literacy Research for the U.S. Army. Developing Functional Literacy Training, by 
Thoniiis O. Sticht, John S. Caylor, Lynn C. Fo.\, Robert N. Hauke. James H. James, Steven S. 
.Snyder, and Ruhard P. Kern, Professional Paper 13-73, 31 pp., December 1973. AD-776 376 

FORGE-Division No. 4 

(Research for the Department of the Army) 

Components of Organizational Competence. Test of a Conceptual Framework, by Joseph A. 
Olmstead, Harold E, Christensen, and L.L. Uickey, Technical Repcrt 73-19, 102 pp. 
Aupist 1973. AD-7G7 548 ED 080 889 

"Leader Performance as Organisational Process. A Study of Organizational Competence," 
l>y Joseph A. Olmstead, in Contingency Approaches to Leadership, James G, Hunt and Lars 
L. l^rson (eds.). Southern Illinois University Press. Jime 1974. 
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GUARDTRAIN-Division No. 2 

(Research for the Illinois Department of Corrections Training Academy) 



Guard-Train. A Training Curricuhtm for Illinois I^rison Correctional Officers, by Peter B. Wylie 
and Ronald E, Kraemer, Final Report FR.D2-74-5, June 1074. 



IDENTIFY-Division No. 4 

(Research for the U.S. Army Mobility Equipment Research and Development Center) 

Identification of the Potential Characteristics, Aptitudes, and Acquired Skills Involved in Human 
Detection of Mines, by Jeffery L. Maxey, Theodore R. Powers, T,0. Jacobs, and George J. 
Magner, Technical Report 73-18, 49 pp., August 1973, AD-769 780 

Investigations of the Human Factors Involved in Mine Detection in Varying Operational 
Environments, by Jeffery L. Maxey, Theodore R. Powers, T.O, Jacobs, and George J, Magner, 
MumRRO Technical Reporl in press. 

IMPACT-Division No. 1 (System Operations) 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 

Project IMPACT Courseware Subsystem. Volume I-Innovative Procedures for Development and 
xXdministration, by Michael J. Ilillelsohn, Technical Report 74-1, 141pp., February 1974, 
AD-776 380 



INGROUP-Division No. 4 

(Research for the Department of the Army) 

SmaU-Group Instruction, Theory and Practice, by Joseph A. Olmstead, paperback, 129 pp., 1974; 
based on Handbook of Small-Group Methods of Instruction, Research By-Prodict, 
R3F-D4-71-27, May 1972 and Theory* and State of the Art of Small-Group Methods of Instiuc- 
tion. Technical Report 70-3, March 1970, both by Joseph Olmstead. 



INTERFACE-Western Division (TX) 

(Research for the Department of the Army) 

"Ef/cctive Low Cost Simulation," by Elmo E. Miller, paper for Sixth Annua! Naval Training 
Equipment Center and Industry Conference. Man The Focus of the Training System, Orlando, 
Florida. November 1973; in Proceedings, NAVTRAEQUIPCEN lH-226, pp. 428-440. 



JOBGOAL-Division No- 1 (System Operations) 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 

Methods for Identifying On^the-Job Training Content When Surrogate Jobs Are Used for 
Training, by Robert C. Trexler and Patrick J. Butler, Technical Report 73-22, 151 pp., 
October'l973. (JOBGOAL II) AD.769 639 



JOBTRAIN-Division No. 1 (System Operations) 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 

-The Trouble with Troubleshooting,** by R hard M. Gebhard, in TRAINING in Bu.sincss and 
Industry, vol. 10, no. 4, April 1973, pp. «0-81- 
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MBO-Western Division (TX) 

(Research for the Department of the Army) 

"Implementation of Motivational Development Training Within Army Battalions," by John \\ 
Fry, paper for the Soutluvestern Psychological Association meeting, El Paso, Texas, May 1974. 



MEDASSESS-Division No. 1 

(Research for the National Board of Medical Examiners) 

**A State of-the . Art Review of Techniques and Procedures for the Measurement of Complex 
Human Performance," by C. Dennis Fink, Harold Wagner, Richard D. Behringer, and Francis L. 
Hibbits, Consulting Report CR-Dl-74-2, February 1974. 



MEDIA-Division No. 2 

(Research for the Department of the Army) 

"The Motion Variable in Procedural Learning/' by Ronald W. Sp^ngcnbcrg, A V Communication 
Reviewy vol. 21, no. 4, Winter 1973, pp. 419-436. 



MODE-Division No. 7 (Social Science) 

(Research for the Department of the Army) 

Drug Usage Rates as Related to Method of Data Acquisition, by George H. Brown, HumRRO 
Technical Report in press. 



MPD {{-Division No. 2 

(Research for the Louisville, Ky. Division of Police) 



"Evaluation of the Louisville Exixjrimental Police District. Second Year of Operations," by 
William C. Osborn and James H. Harris, Final Report (RP-D2-73-7), October 1973. 



NEPTUNE-Division No. 7 (Social Science) 

(Research for the Department of the Navy, Office of Naval Research, Psychological Sciences 
Division) 

The Endorsement of Enlistment Incentives, by Allan H. Fisher, Jr. and Leslie S. Rigg, Consultmg 
Report CR-D7-74-131, January 1974. AD'775 916 

The Structure of Enlistment Incentives, by Allan H. Fisher, Jr., Richard J. Orend, and Leshe S. 
Rigg, Technical Report 74-6, 81 pp., March 1974. AD-777 055 



NSF IDM-Division No. 1 (System Operations) 

(Research for the National Science Foundation) 

Course Modularization Applied The Interface System and Its Implications for Sequence Control 
and Data Analysis, by E.W. Schneider, Professional Paper 10-73, 17 pp., November 1973, based 
on a presentation at the April 1972 meeting of the Association for the Development of 
Instructional Systems (ADIS). PB-227 255 ED-088 424 

Research on Instructional Decision Models [by Robert J. Seidel, Richard Rosenblatt, Edward 
Schneider, Michael Hillelsohn, Judy Compton, and John Stelzer) , Final Report FR-Dl-73-6, 
December 1973. 
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OC LEADER-Division No. 4 

(Research for the Department of the Army) 

Leadership Instruction for Infantry' Officer Candidates. Terminal Training Objectives, by James 
A. Salter and T.O. Jacobs, Technical Report 73-16, 29 pp., July 1973. AD-769 638 



PLAQUE-Division No. 1 (System Operations) 

(Research for the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Bureau of Health Manpower 
Education) 

Development and Evaluation of Self-Applied Plaque Indices for Children, by Harold G. Hunter 
and C. Dennis Fink, Professional Paper 10-74, 12 pp., June 1974 (CR-Dl-73-4, July 1973). 
PB.234 663 



PREVENT-Division No. 2 

(Research for the Department of the Army) 

A Look at Some Current Drug Abuse Prevention Programs, by Carol L. Seabright, Professional 
Paper 12-73, 13 pp., Dei ember 1973, based on article in Journal of Drug Education, vol. 3, no. 2, 
Summer 1973, pp. 127-140. 



PRISM-Division No. 1 (System Operations) 

(Research for the Department of the Army) 

Individualized Course Completion Time Predictions. Development of Instruments and Tech- 
niques, by Harold Wagner, Richard D. Behringer, and Currell L. Pattie, Technical Report 73-25, 
39 pp., November 1973. AD-772 992 ED-088 423 

Computer Simulation as an Aid to Managers of Training, by Harold Wagner and Patrick J. Butler, 
Technical Report 73-34, 98 pp., December 1973. ED-088 506 



REACTION-Division No. 4 

(Research for the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency) 



Public Attitudes Toward Hazardous Waste Disposal Facilities, by L.L. Lackey, T.O. Jacobs, and 
S.R. Stewart, (HumRRO Final Report D4-73-8) EPA-670/2-73.086, 186 pp., June 1973, 
PB-223 638; issued as HumRRO Technical Report 74-8, 170 pp., April 1974. 



RECRUIT-Division No. 7 (Social Science) 

(Research for the Department of the Army) 

Enlistment Motivation and the Disposition of Army Applicants, by Allan H. Fisher, Jr. and Margi 
R. Harford, Technical Report 74-5, 72 pp., March 1974. (RECRUIT III) AD-776 973 



SAEPP-Division No. 2 

(Research for the Illinois Law Enforcement Commission) 

"Development of a Systematic Automotive Education Program," by I*eter B. Wylic, Donald F. 
Haggard, Dorothy C. Herbert, James H. Harris, Final Report FR-D2-74-74, June 1974. 
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SASPI-Division No. 1 (System Operations) 

(Research for the U.S. Army Research Institute) 

A Systems Analysis of a Self-Paced, Vanable-Length Course of Instruction, by C. Dennis Fink, 
Richard D. Behringer, Harold Wagner, and Morris Showel, Final Report FR-Dl'74-3, June 1974; 
Annex A: Training, Administrative and Disciplinary Problems Associated With the U.S. Army 
Clerk-Typist (MOS 71B10/20) Course; Annex B: A Comparison of Graduates, Dropouts, and 
Instructors of the U.S. Army Clerk-Typist (MOS 71810/20) Course, April 1974. 



SAWTRAIN-Division No. 4 

(Research for the Department of the Army) 

The Effects on Training Requirements of the Physical and Performance Characteristics of 
Weapons, by T.O. Jacobs. Margaret S. Salter, and Chester I. Christie, Technical Report 74-10. 
75 pp., June 1974. 



SIMRAPP-Division No. 6 

(Research for the U.S. Army Training Device Agency) 

Army Training Simulator Research, Development and Procurement, FY 1976-1980 Projects and 
Funding Summaries, by Paul W. Caro, Edward J. Miller, Melvin D. Montemerlo, and Wallace W. 
Prophet, Final Report. June 1974. 



SKYGUARD-Western Division (TX) 

(Research for the Department of the Army) 

Use of the Job Model Concept to Guide Job Description Procedures for Army Officers, by Paul 
G. Whitmore. Technical Report 73-26, 36 pp., November 1973. AD-772 993 ED 086 827 



SOURCE-Division No. 4 

(Research for the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Social and Rehabilitation 
Service) 

Research Report No. 2. Effects of Agency Work Contexts. An Intensive Field Study, Volume I- 
Report, Volume II-Technical Appendices, National Study of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation 
Workers, Work, and Organizational Contexts, (SRS) 74-05416, December 1973 (Effects of 
Agency Work Contexts. An Intensive Field Study. Volume I, Agency Structure and Climate, 
HumRRO Final Report FR-D4-73-14; Volume II, Attitudes of Agency Personnel, HumRRO 
Final Report FR-D4-73-15. by Joseph A. Olmstead and Harold E. Christensen, October 1973). 

Program Application Reports. Study of Agency Work Contexts. National Study of Social Welfare 
and Rehabilitation Workers, Work, and Organizational Contexts, by Joseph A. Olmstead and 
Harold E. Christensen, (HumRRO Research Product RBP'D4-73-16). October 1973. 

Report No. 1, Implications for Supervision, (SRS) 74-05405, December 1973. 

Report No. 2, Implications for Administration, (SRS) 74-05406, December 1973. 

Report No. 3, Implications for Personnel Management, (SRS) 74-05407, December 1973. 

Report No. 4, Implications for Training, (SRS) 74-05408, December 1973. 

Report No. 5, Implications for Organizational Development, (SRS) 74-05409. 
December 1973. 
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SYMDESC-Division No. 1 (System Operations) 

(Research for the U.S. Air Force, Human Resources Laboratory) 



..I Theoretical Basis for Individnalued Instruction, by Edward H. Kingsley and John Stelzer, 
AFnRL.TR-74.10 (HumRRO Technical Report 74.7). 11' )p., April 1974. 



SYNTRAIN-Division No. 6 

(Research for the Department of the Army) 

Research on Synthetic Training. Device Evaluation and Training Program Development, by Paul 
\V. Caro, Robert N. Isley, and Oran B. Jolley, Technical Report 73-20, 49 pp., September 1973. 
(SYNTRAhN II) AD-768 923 

''Variables in Transfer of Training: Devices and Programs,*' by Paul W. Caro and Wallace \V. 
Prophet, paper for Sixth Annual Naval Training Equipment Center and Industry Conference, 
Man-The Focus of the Training System, Orlando, Florida, November 1973; in Proceedings, 
NAVTRAEQUIPCEN IH-226, pp. 265-275. 

"Aircraft Simulators and Pilot Training," by Paul W. Caro, Human Factors, vol. 15, no. 6, 
December 1973; issued as Professional Paper 6-74, 9 pp.. May 1974. 



TRAINMAN- Division No. 2 

(Research for the Department of the Army) 

"Framework for Performance Testing," by William C. Osborn, Training in Business and Industry, 
vol. 11, no. 5, pp. 28-31, May 1974; based on Professional Paper 3-73. 



TYPETRAIN-Division No. 3 

(Research for the Department of the Army) 

-A Comparison of Alternative Media for Teaching Beginning Typists," by Morris Showel, 
Journal of Educational Research, vol. 67. no. 6, February 1974, pp. 279-285. 



UNCLE-Division No. 7 (Social Science) 

(Research for the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Manpower and Reserve Affairs) 

"Use of Automated Data Files in Manpov .r Research," by Eli S. Flyer and Kenneth C. Scheflen, 
presented at the 25th Military Operations Research Symposium, Monterey, California, 
November 1973. 

UPGRADE-Division No. 6 

(Research for the Department of the A. my) 

UH-l Helicopter Mechanic (MOS 67N20) Job Description Survey. Background, Training, and 
General Maintenance Activities, by Russel E. Schulz, Barbara K. FitzGerald, and Wallace W. 
Prophet, Technical Report 73-33, 198 pp., December 1973. AD-775 390 

VETS-Division No. 7 (Social Science) 

(Research for the National League of Cities and U.S. Conference of Mayors) 

Evaluation of the Veterans' Education and Training Service (VETS) Program of the National 
League of Cities and U.S. Conference of Mayors, by Kenneth C. Scheflen and Robert J. 
Brandewie, Technical Report 73-31, 99 pp., December 1973. PB-226 895 
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Exploratory Research 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 



Exploratory Research 84-Division No. 6 

Retention of Flying Skills and Refresher Training Requirements. Effects of Nonflying and 
Proficiency Flying, by Robert H. Wright, Technical Report 73.32, 70 pp., December 1973. 
ADm74 853 ED.089 077 



Exploratory Research 91 -Western Division (TX) 



A Model of the Functions of a Master Instructor, by William H. Melching and Paul G. Whitmore, 
Technical Report 73-23, 33 pp., October 1973. AD-772 991 



Basic Research Studies 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 



Basic Research 14— Western Division (TX) 

**Ho\v to Make a Traming Film That Really Works," by Elmo Miller, Training in Business and 
Industry, pp. 26 31, January 1974 (based on Technical Report 71-12, Comparison of Pictorial 
Techniques for Guiding Performance During Training). 



Basic Research 16-Division No. 5 



Research on Stadunetric Rangmg. Visually Matching the Apparent Size of Objects, by Robert D. 
Baldwin, Technical Report 73-27, 22 pp., November 1973. AD-772 994 



Technical Advisory Service 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 



Development and Evaluation of a Pre-School Study Manual for Drill Sergeant Candidates, by 
William C. Osborn and Ronald E. Kraemer, Professional Paper 5-74, 15 pp., April 1974, AD-780 689; 
based on Consulting Report CR-D2-71-5, August 1971. 
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iligher Education and the ChaUenge of the Seventies," by David S. Bushnell, Professional Paper 9 71, 
11pp., June 1971, based on paper for the Strategics, for Change and Knowledge Utilization Con- 
ference, Saratoga Springs, New York, July 1972. PB.233 321 ED-092 033 

"The Evaluation of Leadership Skills,** by T.O. Jacobs, Professional Paper 11-73, 11pp., December 

1973, based on paper for the CONARC Soft Skills Training Conference, Fort Bliss, Texas, December 
1972. AD-772 989 ED-087 871 

Soft Skills. Definition/Behavioral Model Analysis/Training Procedures, by Paul G. Whitmore a^id 
John P. Fry, Professional Paper 3-74, 39 pp., March 1974, based on paper for the CONARC Soft 
Skills Training Conference, Fort Bliss, Texas, December 1972. AD-778 168 

"What are Soft Skills?" by John P. Fry and Paul G. Whitmore, Professional Paper 3 74, 39 pp., March 

1974, based on paper for CONARC Soft Skills Training Conference, Fort Bliss, Texas, December 
1972. AD-778 168 

^'Hardware Technology for Computers m Education. One of the Soluble Problems," by Robert J. 
Seidel, The Physiologist, November 1973, vol. 16, no. 4, pp. 610-616, based on paper for the Teaching 
Session of the American Physiological Society, held in conjunction with the meetings of the 
Federation of American Societies for E.xperimental Biology, April 1973; issued as Professional 
Paper 7-74, 9 pp.. May 1974. PB-233 050 ED.093 296 

"HumRRO Aviation Psychology Research," by Wallace W. Prophet, paper for the annual convention 
of the American Psychological Convention, Montreal, Canada, August 1973. 

Needed, A Voucher Plan in Support of Continuing Education, by David S. Bushnell, Professional 
Paper 7-73, 10 pp., August 1973, ED-082 006, also published in education, vol. 94, no. 1, September/ 
October 1973, pp. 341. 

"Content Validation of Training," by Howard H. McFann, paper for the annual convention of the 
American Psychological Association, Montreal, Canada, August 1973; issued as Professional 
Paper 8-73, 6 pp., September 1973. PB-224 940 

"Process Versus Product Measures in Performance Testing," by William C. Osborn, paper for the 
Military Testing Association Meeting, San Antonio, Texas, October 1973. 

^TresenUition for Panel on Early Service Screening," by Robert G. Smitii, Jr., paper for the Military 
Testing Association Meeting, San Antonio, Texas, October 1973. 

•^Simulation and Aircrew Training and I'erformance," by Wallace W. Prophet and Paul W. Caro, paper 
for the Conference on Aircrew Performance in Army Aviation, Fort Rucker, Ala., November 1973; 
issued as Professional Paper 4-74, 15 pp., April 1974. AD-780 688 

■^Community College Staff Development. The Future is Now!" by David S. Bushnell and Williim A. 
McClelland, paper for tiie AACJC Assembly, Warrentoii, Virginia, December 1973, published in New 
Staff for New Students, Report of the 1973 Assembly of the American Association of Comtrunity 
and Junior Colleges, 1914, pp. 10-22; issued as Professional Paper 2-74, 7 pp., February 1974. 
PB-231 718 

Proceedings of Workshop on Regional Drug Abuse Programming, October 1973, Human Resources 
Research Organization, Professional Paper 1-74, 14 pp., January 1974. PB-230 383 ED 089 158 



Mteim in tins section cMthcr arc not directly related to specific elements of the research program, or are related 
to s<»vcral elements. 
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"The Priorities and ProbltMns of a Community College I^esiclent,'' by David S. Bushnell, paper for the 
54th Annua! Meeting of the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, Washmgton, 
D.C., February 1974. 

"M-16A1 Marksmanship " LTC Jules C. Trepagnier (USA-Ret), Infantry, March-April 1974, pp, 53-56, 

"Needed. A Functional Literacy Skills Curriculum for the Secondary School," by Thomas G, Sticht, 
paper for the annual meeting of the American Educational Research Association, Chicago, Illinois, 
April 1974. 

"Community Colleges. What Is Our Job?" by David S, Bushnell and Mary Bach Kievit, C/zangc, vol. 6, 
no. 3, April 1974, pp. 52-53, revised as Professional Paper 11-74, Will the Real Community College 
Stand Up!, IS pp., June 1974. PB-234 955 

"For the Technical Communicator. Pursuing Professional Identity and Maturity," by Eugene A. 
Cogan, paper for the 21st International Technical Communications Conference, St. Louis, Missouri, 
May 1974; issued as Professional Paper 8-74, 5 pp.. May 1974. PB-233 320 

"Small Arms Have a Lot of Punch," by Albert L. Kubala, Air Defense Trends, pp, 45-46, June 1974, 

An Axiomatic Theory of Subject Matter Structure, by John Stelzer and Edward H, Kingsley, 
Technical Report 74-14, 72 pp., June 1974. AD-782 193 

Developing Questionnaire Items. How To Do It Well, by T.O. Jacobs, paperback, 33 pp,, 1974; based 
on a research program resulting in .^1 Guide for Deuelopmg Questionnaire Items, by T.O. Jacobs, 
Research Product, January 1970. 

"The Army Officer as Performance Manager," by John P. Fry, HumRRO Professional Paper in press. 
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Part II 

Annotated Bibliography of Publications and 
Presentations During FY 1972-74 



WORK UNITS AND RESEARCH PROJECTS 



ABILITE-Division No. 1 (System Operations) 
Evaluation of NLM Training Grant Program 

(Research for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Institutes of Health, 
National Library of Medicine Extramural Programs) 

A Forecast of Events and Conditions That Might Affect Job and Training Requirements for Medical 
Librarians, by C. Dennis Fink, Technical Report 73-30, 68 pp., December 1973. 

The purpose of this study was to identify the future developments, events, and conditions in 
biocommunications and the delivery of health care v^rhich could have an impact on the job and 
training requirements for future medical librarians. The Delphi Method was used to obtain 
estimates from 15 experts in medical education and biomedical communications, who identified 
95 events and conditions that might occur during the next 20 years in biocommunications, 
health care delivery, and medical education. Prominently mentioned events were, improvements 
ni computer-supported information storage and retrieval systems, or systems for transmitting 
information, probable changes in the future job duties, training, and manpower requirements of 
future libraries, development of special librarians and/or information centers, and increased 
involvement with cooperative efforts. 



ACCOUNT-Division No. 1 (System Operations) 

Analysis of Army Experience in Implementing a Mechanized Stock Accounting System 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 

Training in Mechanized Stock Accounting Systems in Army i^ogistics, by Herbert B. Leedy, Technical 

Report 72-16, 135 pp.. May 1972. AD-744 448 ED-064 619 

Army experience with a small mechanized stock accounting system, the NCR 500, was studied 
with respect to personnel and training, in order to improve implementation of newer and more 
complex computer-based logistics systems. Officers and enlisted personnel in various duty 
positions connected with NCR 500 systems in four Far Eastern commands were interviewed. 
Data showed there had been a continual input of underskilled personnel into nearly all of the 
dut> positions in the mechanized stock accounting system and at its major interfaces. Interviews 
indicated that efficiency would have been promoted by (a) integrating NCR 500 procedures and 
concepts with rtpair parts supply procedures and concepts, (b) a total systems approach to 
training, (c) upgrading the storage operation as well as the supporting stock accounting system, 
(d) assigning more well-qualified technical supply officers, and (e) training in the NCR 500 
system for more noncommissioned officers with repair parts supply experience. 
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AFTEC-Division No. 7 (Social Science) 

Basic Research Relevant to U.S. Air Force Technical Training 
(Research for the Department of the Air Force) 

'^Evaluation iModel for Assessing Applicability of Training Techniques in USAF Technical Training," 
by Edgar M. Haverland, paper for the Fourth Annual "Psychology in the Air Force" Symposium, Air 
Force Academy, Colorado Springs, Colorado, April 1974. 

A preliminary version of an evaluation model designed to aid in assessing the applicability or 
"fit" of training approaches or techniques in specific training settings has been developed. It 
consists of two coordinated series of questions, one concerned with the relevant characteristics of 
training approaches, and the other with the corresponding characteristics or requirements of 
training settings. The model is being evaluated by confronting it with tlie realities of USAF 
technical training settings. 
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AIRSCOUT-Division No. 2 

Training Requirements and Concepts for Air Cavalry Training 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 

Aeroscout Pilot and Aeroscout Observer Responses to the Air Cavalry Tactical Information Survey, by 
William L. Warnick and Warrant Officer Derryl Jones, Research Product RP-D2-72-5, 170 pp., 
September 1972 (AIRSCOUT 1). AD 763 193 

A comprehensive survey questionnaire was administered to 14 aeroscout pilots and 15 aeroscout 
observers who had served m combat with Au Cavalry units. The objectives of the survey were to 
(a) examine the methods and techniques that have been used by Air Cavalry aeroscout personnel 
in Vietnam, (b) supplement existing knowledge of Air Cavalry operations, and (c) furnish a basis 
for training program development for the aeroscout pilot and aeroscout observer. Some major 
areas covered in the report are. flight skill requirements for Air Cavalry pilots, target detection 
and recognition, low level scouting techniques, map-reading skills, fire-support adjustment, 
reconnaissance operations, operating with tactical air, and ain '}bile operations. Responses 
indicate a need for a formal training program for the aeroscout pik and aeroscout observer. 

Combat Job Requirements for the Air Cavalry Aeroscout Pilot and Aeroscout Observer, by William L. 

Waniick, Technical Report 72-37, 68 pp., December 1972 (AIRSCOUT I). AD-755 505 

The objectives of this research were to formulate and describe the skills and knowledges required 
for combat job performance for the aeroscout pilot .md aeroscout observer in an Air Cavalry 
Unit, and to determine how much emphasis should be placed on each skill or knowledge area 
dunng trammg. Job inventory lists were administered to 14 combat-experienced aeroscout pilots 
and 15 aeroscout observers. The respondents judged each sl.iii or knowledge item in terms of its 
importance for job performance in combat. This information provides a basis for organizing 
content and subject emphasis of formal training programs, and provides school personnel and 
field commanders with a basis for evaluation and development of such. 



APSTRAT-Division No. 3 

Training Strategies Appropriate to Different Aptitude Levels for Selected Training Courses 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 

**APSTRAT Action Briefing CONARC," by Howard McFann, Kenneth Weingarten, SFC Robert 
Anderson, and Paul Crick, briefing for CONARC, Fort Monroe, Va., June 1971. 

This briefing was a preliminary report on the test of the APSTRAT instructional model as 
applied to a Field Wireman Course. Reported findings include improved trainee proficiency, 
fewer recycles, fewer academic drops, and no difference m achievement among different aptitude 
levels. Savings of approximately $260 per course graduate were made over the cost of conven- 
tional training. Evaluations of the model from the viewpoints of the test course personnel and 
the proponent agency are also presented. 

^'Individualized Instruction. A Peer-Instructional Approach," by Kenneth Weingarten, paper for 

CONARC Trairsing Workshop, Fort Gordon, Ga., October 1971. 

This paper discusses the issues of individualized instruction on the basis of HumRROs experi- 
ence vnth the APSTRAT instructional model The discussion includes the developmental history 
of Work Unit APSTRAT; the strengths and weaknesses of an alternative media approach to 
individualization, the development of a peer-instructional model, a Jescription of the operation 
of the model, the technique of phasing-in the model in an ongoing course, and the importance of 
rigorous quality control. The paper concludes with an analysis of the relationship of the model 
to the central concerns of individualized instruction. 
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APSTRAT (ContJ 



Development and Implementation of a Quality -Assured, Peer-Instructional Model, by Kenneth 
Weingarten, Jackl^n E. Hungurland, and Mark F. Brennan, Technical Report 72 35, 73 pp., November 
1972. AD-753 601 ED-070 929 

This report describes the development and pilot testing of a low-cost, generalizable, quality- 
assured, peer instructional model suitable to the training needs of men of varying measured 
aptitude. The report presents a brief overview of the project, followed by a detailed description 
of the APSTRAT model and the considerations that led to its development. The model is 
discussed in terms of the instructional principles incorporated and the practical constraints 
accommodated. Tlie data comparing the performance proficiency, academic attrition and 
recycles, and costs of the conventional and APSTRAT systems indicate tliat APSTRAT students 
achieve greater proficiency with a reduction in the rate of academic attrition and a considerable 
savings in cost. 



ASAP-Division No. 1 (System Operations) 

Manpower Development Program for Managers of Model Alcohol Safety Projects 
(Research for the Department of Transportation, National Highway Safety Board) 

The Development of a Training Workshop and Handbook for Directors of Alcohol Safety Action 
Projects (ASAPs)y by A. James McKnight, Bert B. Adams, and Ernest E. Personeus, (HumRRO 
IR-Dl-71-3), Department of Transportation Contract No. DOT-HS-003-1-003, Final Report, 
September 1971. 

This report describes the development of a training workshop and a handbook for Directors of 
Alcohol Safety Action Projects (ASAPs). The heart of the development activity was an analysis 
of the Project Director's job tasks using available NHTSA policy and procedures, information 
gained from directors of existing ASAPs, and a study of project director functions in related 
areas. From the results of the task analysis a specification of knowledges and skills require^ of 
project directors was prepared. This specification served as the basis for preparation of content 
for a written handbook and a workshop training program for prospective project directors. The 
handbook is entitled Handbook for Project Directors, Alcohol Safety Action Projects, The 
content of the workshop is described in the Proceedings of Management Workshop for Alcohol 
Safety Action Project Leaders and in the Instructor's Guide for Management Workshop, Alcohol 
Safety Action Project. An ancillary part of the project was the development of a proposal guide 
entitled Guidebook for Proposal Development, Alcohol Safety Action Projects, 



ASSESS-Division No. 4 

Design and Development of Leadership Scenarios 

(Research for the U.S. Army Research Institute for the Behavioral and Social Sciences) 

Development of Leadership Assessment Simulations, by Joseph A. 01mst<?ad, Fred K. Cleary, Larry L. 
Lackey, and James A. Salter, Technical Report 73-21, 74 pp., September 1973. AD-772 990 
ED-080 888 

This report describes a project to develop leadership assessment simulations to be used in U.S. 
Army assessment centers. Simulations and associated assessment procedures were developed to 
assess three levels of military personnel on 11 leadership dimensions. Materials and procedures 
were also developed for training staff personnel to conauct the simulations and employ the 
assessment instruments. The report describes the developmental process and the materials that 
resulted. It wdb concluded that organizational emulations contribute an aspect to assessment 
center programs that is not obtainable through other techniques. 
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ASSIST-Division No. 2 

Technical Assistance in Training Development for the Staff Development and Training 
Unit of the Kentucky Department of Child Welfare 
(Research for the Kentucky Department of Child Welfare) 

How to Design Training Systems, by Harold L. Moon, Ronald E. Kraemer, and William C. Osborn, 

Final Report FR-D2-73.3, 125 pp., June 1973. 

This report provides a procedural guide for developing personnel trainmg programs. The system 
within which these procedures were derived was an integration of a training process outline 
provided by the Kentucky Department of Child Welfare and the systems approach to training 
models previously developed by HumRRO. The resultant system was implemented during a study 
designed to ascertain the job requirements and training needs of juvenile service unit worker^. 
The repurt fucuses on training systems analysis, trainmg needs and requirements, training .system 
design, and the purposes and functions of training quality control. 



ASTARTE-Division No. 1 (System Operations) 

A Training Program for Tumor Registry Secretaries 
(Research for Louisiana Regional Medical Program) 

"The Development and Evaluation of a Correspondence Training Program for Tumor Registrars,'' by 
C. Dennis Fink and Robert F. Ryan, Final Report to Sponsor, May 1972, HumRRO Technical Report 
in press. 

A program designed to teach the medical vocabulary required of tumor registrars was admin:s 
tered to 33 persons, 31 of whom were employed at 25 Louisiana hospitals. The traming program 
was administered as a correspondence course. Some of the major topics include the purposes and 
products of a tumor registry, the procedures for establishing a tumor registry, general proceduies 
for coding m formation contained on a tumor registry abstract, the general types of files 
established and maintained by a tumor registry, and the detailed procedures for abstracting the 
chart of a cancer patient. The training program was judged to be effective. Criterion test score 
results showed that on 8 of 10 criterion tests, at least 75% of Uie students obtained a score of 
65 or higher. 



ATC-PERFORM 

Review, Evaluation, and Refinement of Performance Training in Army Training Centers 
{Research for the Department of the Army) 

Draining ReiiuirLfUcnts for the Artn\jr Crcivtnan and Reconnaissance Specialist Advanced Indioidual 
Training Programs, by G. Gary Boycan and William L. Warnick, Consulting Report CR-D2«72'7, 
November 1972. AD 759 569 

Work Unit ATC-PERFORM was designed to assist the Army in the review, evaluation, and refine 
ment of performance -based training in Basic Combat Training (BCT), Advanced Individual 
Training (AIT), and Combat Support IVaining (CST) programs. A combined working group was 
established to study all MOS-related subjects taught in AIT Armor and AIT Reconnaissance 
programs. This report summarizes the results of the first of three phases of a plan uf work being 
implemented by this gruuf>. In this phase, job-related ta.sks addressed in the AIT programs were 
examined and tentative proficiency levels established. 

Guidelines for the Conduct of Performance Oriented Training, Headquarters United States Traming 
and Doctrine Command, Fort Monroe, Virginia, TRADOC Pamphlet No. 600 11, October 1973, based 
on '^Guidelines for Conducting Performance Training, A Manual for the Conduct of Performance 
Oriented Training in Army Training Centers," by Staff of Work Unit ATC-Perform, June 1973. 

In performance training, the soldier learns by performing or doing the essential skills and tasks 
required for him to work successfully in his MOS within hts unit. The objective foi each subject 
is that every student be able to perform the r^jquired skills to given standards. Training 
individuals, not groups, is the mission of the instructor in a Training Center. The purpose of this 
Manual is to provide guidelines for achieving this objective to tho.se people responsible for 
conducting and monitoring training in basic and MOS-related skills. 

2S 
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ATT-I -Division No. 3 

The Development of Diagnostic and Remediation Materials for New/-Hire Operators 
{Research for the American Telephone and Telegraph Company) 

The Development of Diagnostic and Remediation Materials for New-Hire Telephone Operators, by 
Hilton M. Bialck, Kenneth Weingartcn, and Gary Goettelmann, Technical Report 72 24, 49 pp., 
August 1972. PB213 137 

A Toll Oixjrator's job requires accessmg mformation on routmg telephone calls and billing from 
tables contained in a "Multi-Leaf." To solve training and job performance problems, HumRRO 
undertook development of a diagnostic and remediation program for use with newly hired 
operators. The emerging program stressed job- relevant performances, combined individual pacing 
and ta^k mastery as the criterion for progressiori to the next training task, and used backward 
conditioning. In tryout, all 16 operators trained under Uie new program achieved criterion 
performance while none of 16 operators trained by conventional means did so. Trial in several 
telephone companies indicated the progiam was effective in a field setting and was useful as a 
quaht> control-remediation device for experienced operators. It is concluded that tlie program 
can serve as a useful training program and also as a prototype for programs on other aspects of 
the operator's job. 



AUDREAD -Western Division (CA) 

Auding and Reading: A Developmental Model and Review of Literature Bearing on Hypotheses 
Derived from the Model 

(Research for the Department of the Air Force, Human Resources Laboratory) 

Auding and Reading, A Developmental Model, by Thomas G. Sticht, Lawrence J. Beck, Robert N. 

Hauke, Glenn M. Kleiman. and James H. James, AFHRL TR 74-36, January 1974 (HumRRO 

Technical Report 74-11, June 1974, 113 pp.). 

Four hypotheses consistent with an auding/reading model were derived. (1) the ability to 
comprehend language by aur^ing will surpass ability to comprehend language by reading during 
early school years, until reading skill is acquired following which time the ability to comprehend 
by auding and reading will become equal, (2) performance on measures of ability to comprehend 
language by auding will be predictive of performance on mca3ur*:3 of ability to comprehend 
language by reading, after reading skill is acquired, (3) performance on measures of reading rate 
and auding rate will be comparable, after reading decoding skill has been developed; and 
(1) training m comprehending by auding will transfer to reading, after reading skill is acquired. It 
was concluded that reading is based upon, and utiliises the same conceptual base and languaging 
competencies as used in auding, and that readiiig bkills can be improved tlirough training in 
languaging using oracy skills. 



AUTOSPAN-Division No. 7 (Social Science) 

Development and Evaluation of a Self-Instructional Method for Learning a Foreign Language 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 

*' Development and Evaluation of a SelMnstructional Spanish Course," by George H. Brown, paper for 
XVIIth International Congress of the International Association of Applied Psychology, Liege, Belgium, 
July 1971; issued as Professional Paper 21-71, 8 pp., October 1971. AD-735 052 ED-057 705 

This paper describes the development and evaluation of a self- instructional Spanish course 
designed to produce an elementary communication skill, sufficient to cope with routine situa- 
tions. The course has 106 printed lessons and associated tapes. There are two novel pedagogic 
techniques designed to simulate the experience of usmg the language in a live conversational 
situation, simulated tutoring lessons and simulated conversation lessons. Nine military personnel 
with no prior Spanish training completed the course in an average of 73.7 hours. Average scores 
on the final examination were. 737<>, 85rc, and 78CI. Results establish the feasibility of building 
self-instructional foreign language courses to teach useful, elementary, communication skill. 




AVCAD-Division No. 1 (System Operations) 
Study ot Training Improvements 

(Research for the Department of Transportation, Federal Aviation Administration) 

A Study of Training Program Improvements— Volume L Fmdmgs and Analyses, Volume 
II. Recommendations for Improvement, by Alan G. Hundt, Robert C. Trexler, and Patnck J. Butler, 
(HumRRO-FR-Dl-72-1), Department of Transportation Contract No, DOT-FA71\VA-2687, Final 
Report, February 1972, 

An analysis was made of the Federal Aviation Administration's Air Navigation Facilities Mainte- 
nance Training Program. The analysis included, (a) study of the overall training philosophy; 
(b) comparison of specifiL instructional activities with the kinds of instructional activities that 
should be carried on in order to meet the training outcomes required by maintenance concepts, 
(l) study of the criteria and standards governing the purchase and installation of equipment at 
the Academy for maintenance training purposes, (d) evaluation of the effectiveness of various 
teaching methods used to produce the training outcomes required in courses. Documents on the 
Iramnig system were collected and, where documentation was not appropriate for the collection 
of information, data collection instruments were con,'»tructed for the purpose of assessing the 
adequacy of the instructional system. Conclusions and detailed recommendations pertaining to 
the improvement of the training program are made. 



BUCKEYE--Division No, 3 

The Validation of a Set of Occupational Clusters for Use in the Comprehensive Career Educa- 
tional Model (CCEM) 
(Research for The Ohio State University) 

An Occupattunal Clui>tenng System and Curriculum Implications for the Comprehensive Career 
Education Model, by Juhn E. Taylor, Ernest K. Montague, and Eugene R, Michaels, Technical Report 
72-1, 80 pp,, January 1972. PB.210 089 ED-061 427 

Design of a proposed occupational clustering system for the Comprehensive Ciireer Education 
Model (CCEM) was to meet three general criteria, encompass most existing jobs, translate into an 
entire K-12 cumculum, and show clear advantages over other systems. Researchers examined 
e.Mbtmg clubtering systems for relevance and possible adaptation, no one system met all the 
criteria, so a new clustering system was devised by synthesizing useful features of existing 
systems. The proposed system has two crucial dimensions one stressing functions and contents 
uf occupations, the other emphasizing sUtus or levels of occupations. The proposed clustering 
system was planned to fulfill three instructional functions, inform students about the world of 
work, assist students in choosing a suitable career, and pro.ide models to shape instructional 
objectives and learning experiences. 
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BUCKEYE (Cont.) 

"Occupational Clusters for Career Education," by John E. Taylor, Career Education, Third Yearbook 
of the American Vocational Association, Joel H. Magisob (ed,), American Vocational Association, 
Washington, D.C., January 1973, Chapter 10, pp. 121-140. 

Following a discussion of various occupational clustenng systems, this article describes the 
system synthesized specifically for the Comprehensive Career Education Model, This system 
consists of two bi-dimensional matrices, each to be integrated, in turn, with ascending K-12 
public school grade levels. The first matrix, intended for the lower grades, is structured on aii 
institutional approach, it emphasizes broad complexes, rather than job occupation. The second 
matrix, aimed at the middle school years, is more closely allied to the occupational approach; it 
allows for the development of occupations or groups of occupations, clustered along the status 
dimension. This model for systematizing the world of work provides a basic curriculum frame- 
work, in a real-world context, for organizing job-market information, charting trends, and 
comparing local, regional, and national opportunities. 



CAMBCOM-Dlvision No. 4 

Knowledges, Skills, and Thought Processes of the Battalion Commander and Primary Staff 
(Research for the Department of tlie Army) 

Battalion Commander Combat Arms Maneuver Battalion, Identification of Knouj ledge and Skdls and 
Investigation of Thought Processing, by Arthur J. DeLuca and Theodore R. Powers, Research 
By-Product RBP-D4-71-26, 1971. AD-731 305 ED-057 343 

The knowledge, skills, and thought processing of battalion conimanderi, representing the six types 
of U.S. Army maneuver battalions were analyzed. A task inventory was developed, using data 
collected worldwide from battalion commanders, who also ranked leadership objectives lu then 
respective functional aieas. Assessments reflect pressures on the commanders at the time they 
were questioned. 



Knoidcdge, Skills, and Thought Procesbuig of the Battalion Commander and Principal Staff Officers, 
by Theodore R. Powers and Arthur J. DeLuca, Technical Report 72-20, 33 pp., July 1972. 
AD-748 832 

This report describes research accomplished to aid the U.S. Army Infantry School in its systems 
engineering of the Infantry Officers Advanced Course curriculum. The research focused on the 
identification of the knowledge and skills and the study of thought processing of the battalion 
commander and his four principal staff officers (SI, S2, S3, S4). A survey of these officer 
activities was conducted .n over 80% of all combat maneuver battalions, and data produced by a 
simulated battalion CPX were analyzed. It was concluded that it is feasible to identify knowledge 
and skills for commanders and staff officers by conducting a systv^matic job analysis, to use this 
information in the systems engineering of a curriculum, and to initially investigate thought 
processing by using a CPX. However, in the latter case definitive results should be developed by 
further experimentation. 
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CATB-Division No. 4 

Systems Engineering, Test, and Evaluation of Combat Arms Training 
{Research for the Department of the Army) 

Systems Engineering of Training for Eight Combat Arms A/05s, by Michael R. McCluskey, T.O. 

Jacobs, and Fred K. Cleary, Technical Report 74-12, 172 pp., June 1974. 

The basic objective of this project was to develop task inventories and job task data for duty 
positions in eight of the key combat arms MOSs using systems engineering procedures. Field 
validation by job incumbents, senior NCOs, and officers resulted in a complete definition of each 
duty position in an MOS in terms of common and noncommon tasks at various levels of 
organization. The information on commonality of tasks that is contained in this report and the 
by-product report may be directly utilized by curriculum planners, training administrators, and 
training developers at each of the combat arms schools. Based on the degree of non-commonality 
in task performance between various duty positions, the results also include implications for the 
reorganization or restructure of an MOS. 

Test and Evaluation of Training Extension Course (TEC), by T. 0. Jacobs and Richard A. Hardy, 

Technical Report 74-16, 38 pp., June 1974. AD-784 200 

Effectiveness of a Training Extension Course (TEC) as a means of increasing the Military 
Occupational Specialty (MOS) proficiency of Army personnel was evaluated. TEC (using sound/ 
slide as the basic media for 56 lessons) was implemented by the Combat Arms Training Board. 
Trainmg material for MOS 11B40 (Light Weapons Infantryman) was developed by the U.S. Army 
Infantry School and distributed to Active Army and National Guard units. MOS Evaluation Test 
results showed that 11B40 personnel with TEC material available scored significantly higher on 
Major Area One (Individual Weapons) than 11B40 personnel who did not use TEC materials. 
Those units (e.g., National Guard units) where TEC use was extensive achieved the greatest 
increase. Factors influencing the outcome were command emphasis, ongoing training programs, 
verbal ability, and uneven quality and distribution of certain TEC lessons within a particular 
test area. 



CONVAL-Divlsion No. 3 

Evaluation of Community Mental Health Consultation Services to Schools 

(Research for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Institute of Mental 
Health) 

IVcltmmary flandbouk un Procedures for Evaluating Mental Health Indirect Service Programs in 
Schools, by Ernest K. Montague and Elaine N. Taylor, Technical Report 71-18, 124 pp., August 
1971. PB-210 091 ED-080 587 

Thii> study wa^ F>crformed to develop methods and i.istruments for evaluating community mental 
health center (CMHC) programs of indirect service consultation to schools. Models for three 
types of consultation are presented Staff Development-Client-Centered, Staff Development- 
Agency -Centered, and Project Development. Each model is designed in stages, with purpose, 
products, approach, and suggested measures for evaluating each stage. For the two Staff 
Development models, the evaluation instruments presented can, in some instances, be used 
directly, and m other instances will require adaptation to local circumstances. The instruments 
consist of questionnaires to determine consultant and consultee expectations for consultation and 
their final evaluations of outcomes, consultant logs, films of problem children and response 
giudrjs, and tape record analysis together with instructions for using and analyzing these 
dbse^v^ment instrunicnL>. An example of Project Development Consultation and its sample asso- 
ciated evaluation instruments are presented in detail. 
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COPE-Division No, 7 (Social Science) 

Development of a Method for Training Military Personnel for Interaction With Foreign Nationals 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 

A Cultural ScU Awarcnc^^ Appruadi lu Impruving Intcrculiural Cummunitaliuii SkilU," b> Alfred J. 
Kraenier, paper for Anitual Meeting of tiie InlernaUunal Sludieb Assutialiuii, New Yurk, M.ircli 1973, 
issued as Professional Paper 5-73, 16 pp., April 1973. AD-760 488 KD-079 213 

Coiuiiuinication beuyeen persons of differing tuluiral Ixickgruunds can Iw hindered by culturally 
conditioned aooumptions'they make about each other's cognitions. An e.xercise was designed to 
reduce this effeci tlirougli increased cultural self -awareness. Participantb analyze video recordings 
of stiiged -excerpts" from intorculturai dialogues that conUin subtle bigiis of cultural influences 
in American society. The participants learn how to recognize buch majufestations. The excerpts 
are grouped into sequences, each sequence showb several manifestations of the same cultural 
uifluence, while noncultural influences are v;iried from excerpt to excerpt. 

Development of a Cultural Self- Awareness Approach lO Instruction in Intercultural Communication, 
by Alfred J. Kraemer, Technical Report 7347, 60 pp., July 1973. AD-765 486 

When persons of differing cultural backgrounds attempt to communicate with each other, each 
makes unwarranted, culturally conditioned absumptions about the other. Thib makes communi- 
cation difficult. An exercise was designed to redute thib effect through increased cultural 
self awareness. I^articipants analyze video recordings of btaged "excerpts * from intercultural 
dialogues, containing subtle manifestations of cultural influences present in American society. 
The participaiits learn how to recognize suth manifestations. To facilitate this difficult process, 
tht e.Kcerpto are grouped into sequences, with each sc»quence showing several manifestations of 
the same cultural influence while nontultural influenccb are being varied from e.xterpt to excerpt. 
In each sequence, the cultural influence ib a tommon element gradually brought into focub. The 
script for the 138 excerpts, grouped into 21 sequences, is contained in an appendix. 

Workshop in Intercultural Communication, by Alfred J. Kraemer, Technical Report 74-13, 84 pp., 
June 1974. AD-782 196 

The objective of the HumRRO Workshop in Intercultural Communication is to improve the 
participants' skill in intercultural tommunicatiun b> intreabing their ability tu recogni/.e cultural 
influences in their own thinking. Thi.s ha^idbuok includes detailed mstructionb for adminibiering 
the v/orkshop, provides a guide to the bcripis of the videotaped dialogues used .n the workshop 
exercise, and describes methodb for evaluating the workshop. Data obtained during an initial 
evaluation are in eluded. 



COPY-Division No. 1 (System Operations) 

Xerox Corporation Training Systems Analysis: Phase I 
(Research for the Xerox Corporation) 

"The Xerox Technical Representatnc. Ills Training, Shjjport, Wcrk, and Rewards," by Robert C, 
Trexler, Patrick J. Butler, and Hugo F. Braden, Final Report FR-D^-73-2, 77 pp„ March 1973. 

This was a systems analysis study dcbigned to cKHect, e\pose, and leconur.ond solutions to 
problems. While the effort concentrated upon the iccliincai reprcbentative, it also examined 
organizational btructurc. policies and procedureb for their impact upon tech rep performance. 
Since the tech reps* work i.s e.sbentiall> electromechanical maintenance in nature, the study 
examined not onl> his actual pcrform.iucc but also characteribticb of the .structure bupporting liib 
work. The report describcb the toch reps* work, training, rewards and support, and rocommend.s 
actions designed to improve them m an integrated and systematic way, 
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DAD-Division No. 7 (Social Science) 

Analysis of Manpower Research Data and Support of Surveys 

(Research for the U.S. Air Force, Aerospace Medical Division, Brooks Air Force Base, Texas) 

*'Career Potential Among ROTC KnroUees. A Comparison of 1972 and 1973 Survey Results," by 
Allan H. Fisher, Jr., Richard J. Orend, and Leslie S, Rigg, AFHRL-TR-74-39, OASD(M&RA) 
MR'74.4, November 1973 (HumRRO Consulting Report CR^D7-73.107, November 1973). 

Research into the career intentions of Army, Navy, and Air Force ROTC cadets showed that a 
niajorit> ,vere willing to continue into the advanced program, even without financial aid. The 
proportion for Army enroUees was much lower than for Navy or Air Force enroUees. Almost 
half of all advanced cadets were undecided about staying on active duty for more than one tour 
of duty, with Army enroUees the least likely and Air Force enroUees the most likely to remain. 
**Military career opportunities" and the chance for '^travel, adventure, and new experiences" were 
the most commonly cited reasons for entering ROTC. Navy cadets also endorsed the "oppor- 
tunity for further academic education." A majority of Army and Air Force scholarship holders, 
and less than half the Navy scholarship enroUees, indicated they would have entered ROTC 
without a scholaiihip. Over 607c in all services indicated they would have entered ROTC without 
a subsistence allowance. 

Career Potential of EnroUees in PLC^ ROC, and AVROC: A Comparison of Surveys Conducted in 
May 1972 and May 1973, by Allan H. Fisher, Jr, and Leslie S. Rigg, AFHRL-TR-74-38, 
OASD(MicRA)MR 74 5, November 1973 (HumRRO Consulting Report CR-D7-73-108, November 1973). 
Research into the short- and long-range career intentions of PLC, ROC, and AVROC enroUees in 
1972 showed that most enroUees intended to stay in their programs. From 30% to 40?^ indicated 
they intended to pursue a military career, while about 50% were undecided. Knowledge of 
financial benefits did not influence career intentions; those planning to leave the service were as 
likely as the career-oriented personnel to overestimate pay and benefits. Reasons given for 
entering the program were similar in both years, with "military career opportunities," "travel, 
adventure, and new expenences," and **service to your country" the most popular reasons. 



DATA-Division No. 7 (Social Science) 

Research Studies and Analyses of Procurement, Utilization, Performance, Retention, and 
Separation of Military Personnel 

(Research for the Department of Defense, Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
[Manpower and Reserve Affairs] , Directorate for Manpower Research) 

^'Attitudes of Youth Toward Military Service in a Zero-Draft Environment, Results of a National 
Survey Conducted in November 1972," by Allr.. H. Fisher, Jr., and Martha R. DiSario, AFHRL-TR- 
74-37, OASD(M&RA)MR.74-8, May 1974 (HumRRO Consulting Report CR-D7 73-58, June 1973). 
This report analyzes the 1972 results of a continuing DoD national survey aimed at studying the 
enlistment motivation and attitudes toward military service of American youth. A total of 1,924 
male youths, aged 16 to 21 years, were interviewed during a period of low draft calls, reduced 
troop levels iPi Vietnam, and increased service pay allowances. Topics covered included their 
wiUingness to enlist in the active service under a zero-draft condition, to volunteer for active 
service as officers, and their views on enlistment incentives, service preference, and career 
objectives. Results vaned according to age and educational status, with high school students 
showing a higher enlistment potential than college students and males not in school. Fully paid 
college educations provided the greatest enlistment incentive, especially to the*16 and 17 year 
olds. Bonus options appealed especially to non-whites. Pay and secure employment were 
endorsed as the two most important life goals. 





DATA (Com.) 



Trends in Enlistment Motivation. Results of AFEES Surveys of Enlisted Men from April 1971 to April 
1972, by Allan H. Fisher, Jr. and Margi A. Harford, AFHRL.TR-73-68, OASD(M&RA)MR-73-l, 
June 1973 (revised), (IIumRRO Consultmg Report CR-D7-73-59, revised September 1973). 

The principal objectives of this study were to (a) identify possible trends in enlistment motiva- 
tion, (b) btud> recruittng effectiveness, and (c) explore possible reasons or factors underlymg the 
decision of ^ome men to enlist in a Service other than the Service to which they initially applied 
for enlistment. The most powerful reported influences in enlistment included career development 
concepts and the opportunity for advanced training and education. 

*4 Comparison of Computerized Techniques for Recognizing Spanish Names, by G. Lee Giesecke, 

Professional Paper 9-73, 20 pp., October 1973. ED-085 146 AD-769 940 

This study was performed to show the validity, or lack of it, of various coding techniques used 
to identify persons of Spanish derivation. The results of computerized methods to identify 
Spanish names are compared with responses to questionnaires in which people identified 
thembelves as Spanish. Outside of five southwestern states and at higher educational and aptitude 
levels, the name recognition procedures include increasing proportions of persons who do not 
classify themselves as Spanish. This problem is mitigated by using a more restrictive list of 
Spanish surnames than has been used previously. 

DEBRIEF Ill-Division No. 7 (Social Science) 

Research of a System for Debriefing Military Advisors 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 

Military Advising in Vietnam. 1969-1970, by Warren R. Graham and William L. King, Technical 
Report 73-24, 108 pp., November 1973 (For Official Use Only) (DEBRIEF III). AD-916 169 

.\ Management Suriey of Mditary Assistance Advisors. Activities and Behaviors, by Warren R. Graham, 
Technical Report 73 28, 82 pp., December 1973 (For Official Use Only) (DEBRIEF II). AD-916 547 




DELTA— Division No. 7 (Social Science) 

DoD Non-Therapeutic Drug Usage Survey and Results 
(Research for Advanced Research Projects Agency) 

Prelinunary Finding.^ from the 1971 DoD Survey of Drug Use, by Allan H. Fisher, Jr., Technical 

Report 72-8, 70 pp., March 1972. AD-743 852 

Thib rcpuil. Pha^t I of a project to study use of nontherapeutic drugb in the Armed Services, 
idtntifiub litimu^raphie correlates of drug abuse. A str:*tified sample of 36,510 enlisted men, 
reprubtntativc uf the four Armed Services worldwide, answered a 73-item Survey of Drug Use. 
Reported u»e uf drugs (Sep 70-Sep 71 ) was highest for Army personnel, who also reported the 
highest dail> dru^ usage r;Ues. Except for the Army, daily usage rates for drugs were less 
than 2^r. Major currelates of daily narcotic use included age, rank, race, and military service. 
XontherapvutiL drug usu is mainly reported by younger enlisted men, in the lower pay grades. 
Higher rates of drug use are reported by non-whites. Use of drugs as a civilian is positively 
related tu drug u»t in the Service. Findings on drug acquisition, availabihty, sources of supply, 
and recognition of drug problems by admitted users are reported. 

Analybt'iy of Stic^tid iJiug-Relaied Topics. Findings From Interviews at Four Armed Service Loca- 
Hons, by Allan H. Fuher, Jr., Technical Report 72-9, 77 pp., March 1972. AD-743 853 ED-064 637 
Thib report, Pha^L 11 of a project to study reasons for drug use, summarises information on 
militar> julj perfurmanee effects of drug use, and attitudes toward and knowledge of drug treat- 
ment and rehahihtatiun among servicemen. Major reasons given for the initial use of marijuana in 
the iiiihl^iry wen curiosity and enjoyment. Career and tion-carcer enlisted men differed in atti- 
tudea toward drug u e and drug abuse control. Awareness of local drug rehabilitation facilities 
was low; awareness of DoD and VA programs was higher. 



DELTA TWO (CG)-Division No. 7 (Social Science) 
Replication of the DoD Survey of Drug Use 

(Research for the Department of the Air Force, Human Resources Laboratory) 



Findings and Recommendations from tfie U.S, Coast Guard Survey of Drug and Alcohol Use, by 
Allau II. Fisher. Jr. and Margi R. Harford, Tochnica! Report 73-15, 190 pp. July 1973. 

Thib report ib un Phabu \ uf a two-phase rebearth project to btudy the extent of drug and alcohol 
ube ui the Armed Serxites and Cuabt Guard. Rebults are presented for a stratified random sample 
of -1,801 Cuabt Guard enhsted men who responded to a 105-item survey of drug and alcohol use. 
The majority were neutral about, or m favor of, the use of soft drugs and alcohol. Almost 40^^ 
reporied drug use in the last year. Although 12% reported frequent soft drug use, less than 1% 
reported frequent ube of hai'd drugb. Over 90% reported alcohol use, with 8% classified as heavy 
dnnkerb. Younger men m lower pay grades reported more heavy drinking and drug use. Present 
educational attempts to control drug and alcohol abuse show some positive impact, although 
bkeptitibm toward military treatment progi'ams wab noted. Recommendations and implications 
for drug and alcohol abuse control were derived from this study. 



DETECT-Division No. 4 

Detection of Human Targets by the Infantryman in the Field Situation 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 

Detection of Human Targets, by James A. Caviness and Jeffery L. Maxey, Technical Report 74-4, 

41 pp., February 1974. AD-776 381 

A btudy of detection performance by infantrymen for human targets under optimal lighting and 
line-of-sight conditions wab conducted to obtain data for the Army Small Arms Requirements 
Study (ASARS). Four elasbes of variables were studied, target, environmental, organismic, and 
experientiai. RcbuIts indicated that illumination intensity, target lighting, target size, target speed, 
target contrast with environment, terram, observer height, observer movement, and observer 
experience are important determinantb of detection. Results demonstrated a noed to further 
e.xamme the mteractioub among these determinants when some or all of them are varied at 
one time. 



DOLPHIN-Divislon No. 1 (System Operations) 

Impact of Restructured Maintenance Process on ULMS Maintenance Personnel Factors 
(Research for the Department of the Navy, Strategic Systems Projects Office) 

A Flan tor ULMS Weapon System Mamti nance and Its Personnel Implications, by Robert C. Troxler 
and Paul E. Lou^taunau, TedmiLal Report 72-36, 58 pp., November 1972, based on Final Report, 
January 1971. AD-753 816 

This ri'port dcbinbeb rcbcMTth performed to develop a plan for the maintenance process appli- 
cable to the Underbca Long Range iMissiie System (ULMS). The plan developed forestalls possible 
stresses m the acquibitiun, training, and utilization of maintenance personnel. Interviews wer? 
conducted with U.S. Naval Strategic Systems Projects Office (SSPO) personnel, weapon system 
contractors, and otherb m related service and civilian organizations and activities. Areas wore 
found where effort can be placed in ULMS planning that should result in ameliorating stresses 
found in tho earlier POLARIS/POSEIDON personnel system. These areas are: hardware, technical 
documentation, training and career development. 
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DOT-DE-Division No. 1 (System Operations) 

Development of Driver Education Objectives: A Driving Task Analysis 

(Research for the Department of Transportation. National Highway Traffic Safety Administration) 

"Nffded -Goals for Driver Education, " by A. Janius McKnight, Concepts, vcl. 4, no. 2, Spring— 
SummtT 1971. 

'Tht Dfvelupmunt uf Instructiunal Objcctivui, fur Dnvur Education Through Anal^sib of tht* Drivur's 
Ta^k^/' by A. Jamus McKnight, paper for S>mpoi>ium at Institute for Road Safety Research SWOV, 
Noordwijkerhout, The Netherlands, August 1971. 

This paper descnbus a set uf instructional objc'ctwei> that may be used by driver educators to 
develup and u\a!uato their courses. The objectives were derived from a comprehensive and 
detailed analysis of tlie driver's tasks and an evaluation of their criticality to the safety and 
effectiveness of the highway transportation system. A knowledge and performance test was 
developed tu assist driver educators m assessing the degree to which instructional objectives have 
been atUuned. 

Drivvr Educalion Tat^k Analybib Task Analyse MetfiodSy by A. James McKnight and Bert B. Adams, 
(DOT IIS 800 3(58) Technical Report 72-13, \o pp., Apnl 1972. PB-197 688 ED-075 624 

Jhib repurt describes a methud used to aiialy^Je and evaluate the critieality of driver behaviors. 
To assure comprehensive identification of driving behaviors, an analysis was made of the total 
highway transportation system including the driver, vehicle, roadway, traffic, and natural environ 
ment. Each asjxjct of the system was examined to identify specific .situations that drivers 
encounter and the appropriate responses. The behaviors arising out of the systems analysis were 
organized into groups of related behaviors or 'tasks." The analysis was continued to assure the 
idi-ntifieation of specific driving responses and associated cues. A grou^j of 100 traffic safety 
experts, selected from among driver educators, enforcement officers, license officials, and fleet 
aafet\ personnel, were asked to evaluate the criticality of the 1700 identified behavicrs to the 
i>afet> and effieiene> of the highway transportation system. The driving behaviors, together with 
their associated criticality indices and various items of supporting information gained through a 
survey of the driving literature, were entered into a set of driving task descriptions. 

Druti Education Task Analyaa^, Tlw Development of Instructional Objectives^ by A. James McKnight 
and Alan G. Ilundt, (DOT IIS 800 370) Technical Report 72-14, 69 pp., April 1972. PB-202 248 
ED-()75 623 

ihiiy report d-seril^es the methods that were used to develop for driver education courses a set of 
aistruetioaal objectives, as well as an evaluation tool to meiisure their attainment. Both of these 
tools were ba^ed upon the results of a driving task analysis conducted in earlier research. Those 
driving behaviors considered so critical as to be required of all drivers were organized into a set 
of performance objectives a.id accompanying performance standards. A set of enabling objectives, 
describing the skills and kntnvledges required m carrying out performance objectives, was al:o 
prepared. The evaluation comprises three test^. (l)a Driving Fundamentals Test, an of f road t^st 
to measure basic skills involved in controlling motion of the vehicle, (2) a Driving Situations 
lest, a checklist of student responses to planned and unplanned real-world driving situations, and 
(3) a Driving Knowledge Test, 105 information items drawn from enabling objectives. Pilot 
ti'st^ng at a hign school established their feasibility of administration. Recommendations for 
additional development of the Driving Situations Test are given. 
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DOTHAN I -Division No. 6 (Aviation) 

Provision of Consulting Services to the Dothan City Schools 
(Research for the Dothan, Alabama, City Schools) 



*The OcLurronce of Inappropriate Classroom Behavior Among Elementary School Students/' by H. 

Alton Boyd, L. Paul Dufilho, Wallace W. Prophet, and Paul W. Caro, Final Report, July 1972. 

This research stutiied the effects of a special in-service train mg program for elementary school 
teacher*! on student peifor:n?jice and behavior. The program was aimed at helping teachers deal 
with students who suffer socioemotional conflict problems. Results showtxi a significant decrease 
m inappropriate classroom behavior among students of teachers who received the special training, 
compared with students whose teachers did not receive the training. 



DOT-IG-Division No. 1 (System Operations) 

Development of Course Guides for Teacher and Instructor Preparation in Driver Education 
(Research for the Department of Transportation National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration) 

Guide for Teacher Preparation in Driver Education. Secondary School Edition, (b> A.James 
MeKnight, Alan G. ilundt, June S. Cunningham, and Jeromt- P. Corbinol , research product prepared 
under Contract FH 11-7602, November 1971. (GPO TD8.8:D83/10) 

This Guide provides driver education instructors with information :».nd [)iOLLdurcs that will 
enable them to develop programs specifically for thc-ir st'^ dents. Thu Guide (a) discusses the 
characterisiiLa of ihv highway transportation system, its relationship lo accident causation, and 
tiie programs that exist to improve the cffectivene.ss of the system, /b) deals with the 
components of the driver education system, and (c) offers a jiuide for instruction m some 
70 driving tasks. Suggested instructional aids and resource materials are also included. 

The Development of Guides for Teacher Preparation in Driver Education, by A. James McKnight, Alan 
G. Ilundt, and June S. Cunningham, DOTHS-801 131. (HumRRO Final Report PR Dl 71 1, Janu 
ary 1973) PB-231 564; issued as Professional Paper 12-74, 32 pp., June 1974. 

Two separate guides were developed, one for seconilary school tlnvcr education teachers and the 
other for commercial driving school instructors. The development of both guides involved a 
four-step [)rocess. (a) an analysis of botli the highway trans[)ort.ition system and the instructional 
system, public and private, to identify instructional requirements imposed upon the driver 
education tea die r, (b) the per form. uices, skills, .uid knowledges required of the driver eilucator in 
meeting his instructional requirements, (c)the [jreparation and assembly of materials needed to 
fulfill the instructional objectives, and (d)a large-scale review uf the guides by representatives of 
the secondary school and commercial driving school communities. 
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DOT-iVIC-Division No. 1 (System Operations) 

Curriculum for Sficondary School Driver and Traffic Safety Education 

(Research for the Department c? Transportation, National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration) 

"The Application of Systoms/l'aik Analysis to the (dentification of Driver Perception and Decision- 
Making Processes/' by A. James McK night, paper for Sym|X)sium, Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development, Rome, Italy, November 1972. 

The traditional systems- and driver-oriented concepts of driver training have fallen short of 
allowing any significant control over the driving process. Accordingly, the systems/task analysis 
process was used to analyze the U.S. highway transportation system and to identify the driver's 
tasks. Over 1,700 specific behavioral requirements imposed upon the driv-.r were identified. 
Analysis of these dat«i indicates that safe driving results more from the driver's perceptuu habits 
and his ability to identify potentially hazardous situations, than from his decision-making or 
motor processes, in fact, the author questions just how much decision-making as such is actually 
irivnived in driving. 



DRAGCORR-Division No. 4 

Identification of the Knowledges, Skills, and Abilities Necessary to Maximize Performance on the 
Dragon Weapon System 

(Research for the Naval Training Equipment Center) 

Perfurtnance Correlate^ of the Dragon Training Equipment and the Dragon Weapon System, by S.R. 

Stewart, C.l. Christie, and T.O. Jacobs, Final Report FR-D4-74-12, NAVTRAEQUIPCfiN 

N61339-74.C.0056-1, May 1974. 

The pur|)oses of this study were to (a) develop a selection program for Dragon gunner trainees, 
(b) identify the critical knowledges, skills, and abilities needed for optimal performance with 
Dragon, and (c) determine the discrepancies between those factors required to effectively employ 
the Dragon and its training equipment. The subjects were 225 enlisted men participating in a test 
of the Dragon traming equipment. Stepwise multiple regression analyses were performed using 
training and live missile performance measures ah two separate criteria. Videotapes were made of 
live missile firings and post-live-fire interviews were conducted with gunners, it was not possible 
to predict success with the actual weapon system. All investigated parameters of performance 
during training failed to correlate significantly with periormtince on Dragon. Discrete random 
errors accounted for misses, it was found that the .selection program developed should not be 
used for general screening pur|)oses. The current training devices failed to mcHJt at least some of 
the requirements identified. However, a combination of these device^ with modifications was 
judged suitable for use as interim training equipment. 



EAGLE-Division No. 4 

Study to Evaluate and Recommend Changes to the Curricula at the U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
(Research for the U.S. Coast Guard Headquarters) 

The US, Coast Guard Academy Curricula. An Evaluation, by Theodore R. Powers, Jame^- A. Cavine.ss, 
T.O. Jacobs, and Jeffery Maxey, Technical Report 74-2, 89 pp., February 1974 (Final Report 
FR-D4-73-18, November 1973). AD.774 999 ED-088 392 

This report presents the results of research that had as its objective the evaluation of the 
curiicula of the U.S. Coast Guard Academy. Over 125 Coast Guard officers and men were 
interviewed, to gather detailed background information abuut the Cuast Guard, the Coast Gu*ird 
Academy, and job requirements of Academy graduates. These data were developed into a 
Job Task Inventory Questionnaire (JTIQ) which was administered to Academy graduates, and 
yielded information as to the critical tasks required of officers during their early year?* of Coast 
Guard service. The JTIQ responses and two CG-developed documents ('*A Study to Determine 
the Future Commissioned Officer Requirements of the CG-1972-1982'' and the ''Long Range 
View" paper) were analyzed and, through standard systems analytic procedures, recom- 
mendations for changes to the Academy curricula were developed. 
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Educational Workshops-Division No. 5 

(Research for the River Rouge, Michigan, School District) 

Insurvice rruining fur a New FunLliuii fur Sthuul I'sythulugisLs," by Edward \V. Fruderiukson, 
William II. Muldimg, and Paul G. Whilmure, Professiunal Paper 15-72, 7 pp., July 1972, based on 
paper fur Suulhweslern Psydiulugital AssuLialiun, San Anlonio, Tex., May 1971. PB 212 87*1 

hueresl in the rule uf ihu sthuul psychulugisl evulved as a result uf a scries of teacher inservicc 
wuikshups devuluped and cundutted by a HumlUlO team in a sJiuol district in Michigan. Poor 
acaduniiL purfurinante, student buhaviur, disciijlinu, and luw student motivation were the main 
problems under review, llie aupruadi in the wurksliups was based un the belief that the most 
efftv^tiVL dulutiun tu these [jroblenis wuuld be tliruugli turrective changes In <,lassroom practices 
uf teachers, ultimate changes that iire desired are in the behavior uf the students, but they have 
tu Oe appruached thruugh change in the behaviur uf the teachers. Tiie workshops focused on 
cuntingcncy management, instructiunal ubjectives, and mast^iry modules. A primary concern of 
the wurkshup team was that, tu be effective, this program Iiad tu be full u wed un throughout the 
year so that a long-term view of its success could be realized. 

The /Vocc\ss of Indiutdualtztng Instruction, by Paul G. Whitmore, William H. Melch.ng, and Edward W. 

Frederickson, Professional Paper 8-72, 10 pp., April 1972. AD-7^I3 156 

rhio paf^er describes a series uf summer workshups for in service teacher training (Kindergarl<?n, 
Grades 1, 2, and 3j in the .duplication of techniques and procedures based cn pupil mastery of 
aidtviduahzed niudules uf tnstructiun. Cuntingency reinforcement managen.ent methods were 
dcmunstrated and practiced m the attempt to change pupil l>ehavioral resp?n es. It is noted that 
a changt* tu individuah/.cd instructiun must begin with changes in teacher clas^^room management 
skills rather than changes in students, architecture, or materials. 

Gam in Student AJuevement a,s a Function of Im^^rvice Teacher 'D-aining in Classroom Management 
Technique^ by Paul G. Whitmore, William II Melching, and Edward W. Frederickson, Technical 
Report 72-26, nS pp. October 1972. PB-213 01 A 

lliis repurt evaluates the effects uf special inservice training of a group of elementary teachers. 
The training prugrani -a series uf wurkshui)s plus immediate follow-on efforts -fought to increase 
aciuevenient in students by cliangmg instructiunal practices used by the teachers. For grades 2-7, 
students uf prugram teachers gained alniust twice as much on a standardized achievement test as 
did students uf iiun-ijrugram teachers, differences in mean gain scores in reading and mathematics 
were buth highly significant. Fur grades K-1, students of program teachers l<?nded to have higher 
•^gaiii scures than students t-'iuglit by non-program teachers, but the differences were small. No 
single factur appears tu accuunt fur the enhanced student ^nins produced by program teachers, 
lliebc gums were apparently duo tu tlie integration of workshop training, trial implementation, 
classruuni ubservatiun, availability of teacher aides, and frequent guidance and assistance 
provided to teachers. 



ENDURE-Division No. 2 

Tank Crew Performance During Periods of Extended Combat 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 

The Effectt. of a 484lour Period of Sustained Field Activity on Tank Crew Performance, by L.L. 

Amsworth and H.P. Bishup, Technical Report 71-16, 109 pp., July 1971. AD-731 219 ED-055 257 
A ^Iti-nour field experiment Wiis conducted tu determine the effects of sustained activity on the 
perfurmance uf tank crews in cummunicatiun, driving, surveillance, gunnery, and niainl<?nance 
activities. Only muving surveillance and sume driving activities .showed statistically significant 
perfurmance deteriuratiun uver a -IS-huur periud uf work without sleep, but these decrements 
were not uunsidered tu be uf practical significance. The experiment showed that the diurnal 
rhythm of the subjects did not affect performance significantly. The research indicat<?s that 
changes in unit urgani/.ation ui tactical ductrine are not necessary to accomplish continuous 
uperatiuns. The results uf the experiment sui)i)ort the broad tondusion that tank crews using 
present equipment can maintain ui)eratiunal [)ruficiency during 18 hours of sustained activity. 
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•KffecU of .lb Hourb of Subtaiucd Field Activity on Tank Crew Perform;mce," by L.L. Ainsworth 
and H.P. BlsIumj. Anirrican l\syi holotjical Association Convention, Honolulu, Hawaii, 

September 1972. 

A field experiment wai, conducted to determine effects on Unk-crew performance in commu 
nication, driving, surveillance, gunnery, and maintenance tasks, of susUiined activity for -18 hours 
without sleep. Only moving surveillance and cerUin driving performances showed statisticrally 
significant performJnce decrements, and these were not of practical significance. Diurnal rhythm 
of the subjects did not affect performance significantly. The study indicated that continuous 
-18-hour operations can be accomplislied without changes in unit organization or tactical 
doctrine, and supported the general conclusion that lank crews can maintain operational profi- 
ciency during 18 hours of sustiuned activity using presently existing equipment. 



ERG-Division No. 7 (Social Science) 

(Research for the Department of Labor, Manpower Administration) 

Emptoynmnt Assistance to Ex-Siirvtcemen Wtth Other Than Honorable Discharges, A Study of the 
Department of Labor j Exemplary Rehabilitation Certificate Program, Volume I. Report of the Study. 
Volume II. Verbatim Comments, Data Collection Instruments, and Related Materials, by Thurlow R 
Wilson. Robert M. Madsen, and John A. Richards, (HumRRO Final Report) DLMA 92-51-72 151. 
144 pp., November 1972, PB'220 314^9 ED-678 154. issued as Employment Assiblance to Ex-Servicemen 
Wtth Other Than Honorable Dii>diarges, A Study of the Department of Labor's Exemplary Rehabilita 
tion Lertiticate Program, (Report without some appendices), HumRRO Technical Report 719, 1 14 pp . 
April 1974. PB.234 778 

Public Law 894)90 (1966) specifies that ex-servicemen with other than honorable discharges may 
document post-service good conduct and obtain an K.\cmplixry Rehabilitation Certificate entitling 
them to special job help at public employment offices. The employment benefits of the 
Department of Labor's KRC program were studied. All 700 KRC holders and a sample of those 
who inquired about the ERC. but did not apply, were surveyed by mail. A few interviews were 
conducted with employers, program administrators, employment service personnel, men recently 
discharged with a general or other than honorable discharge, and representatives of organizations 
assisting veterans. The conclusions were that ERC holders have obtained few benefits in seeking 
and retaining employment. The KRC apparently brings no spcx.ial job counseling, and holders arc 
frequently reluctant to show it to employers. The program is generally unknown to employers 
and to employment service personnel. Applying for an ERC can subject the ex-servicem:in to 
embarrassment, and may even damage his reputation in his community. Ex -servicemen ofter 
misinterpret the objective of the ERC and apply hoping that it will assist in discharge change 
rather than for job aid. Only 11% of ERC holders reported that the certificate has helped them 
to get a job. 
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ESPRIT-Divlsion No. 2 

Development of Methods for Improving Soldier Adjustment to the Army 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 



ERIC 



Recniisttncnt Intentions of Tank Commanders, by Eugene H. Drucker and Shepard Schwartz, 

Technical Report 72-17, 13 pp„ May 1972. AD-7'13 854 

A battery of U}sis was administered to 100 tank commanders in Grade E6, to determme factors 
mvoivcd in reenlistment decisions. Tests included a background information questionnaire, an 
attitude questionnaire, five personality scales, and measures of present and expected future need 
satisfaction. Subjects were divided into three groups according to their responses to a question 
dealing with their reenlistment intentiuns, to reenlist, not to reenlist, cind undecided. The results 
indicatt^ that expected incentive increase's were important factors in the reeidistment decision, 
particularly expected increases in satisfaction of esteem needs and self-actualization needs. While 
there were sigivficant differences between the groups in attitude toward the Army, it was 
impo.si>ible to determine from the data whether attitude was a cause of the reenlistment decision 
or a consequence of it. Of the personality scales, only the Socialization scale showed a 
relationship to reenlistment. Family life appeared to be an important factor in the reenlistment 
decision. 



The Prediction of AWOL, Military Skills, and Leadership Potential, by Eugene H. Drucker and 
Shepard Schwartz, Technical Report 734, 43 pp., January 1973. AD-758 161 ED 074 342 

During basic combat training, 2,072 enlisted men were classified as being either AWOL or 
Non-AWOL. Three hundred of tiiese men were similarly classified alter 90 days in their initial 
unit assignment. AWOL and Non-AWOL soldiers were then compared to determine whether 
certain factors could Ix? used to predict which soldiers would go AWOL, or could predict ratings 
of acquired military skills and of leadership potential. Tlie results indicate that AWOL and 
Non AWOL subjects differed on personality, education, intelligence, aptitude, and military 
component. No differences were found in attitude toward the Army, race, or physical status. 
AWOL and Non AWOL subjects differed in age during initial unit assignment, but only among 
17 and ISyearold soldiers during basic combat training. Only 19-year-old and older subjects 
differed in c;ireer orientation. In general, the same factors that were related to AWOL were 
related also to military skill and leadership potential. 



I'rediction of Delinquency Among Army Enlisted Men, A Multwartate Analysts, by Wayne B. 
Shoemaker, Eugene M. Drucker, and Richard E. Kriner, Technical Report 74-3, 30 pp., Feb- 
ruiiry 1974. AD-778 787 

AWOL and dclint|Ucnc> information wa^ ol)tained for 1,199 enlisted men during basic combat 
training and for 316 of thL->c men after eight months in military service. Soldiers were classified 
as AWOL, dclin(iuent (including AWOL), or nondelmquent. Stepwise discriminant function 
analy.ses were performed to determine how well delinquency hi^ales and background information 
differentiate between AWOL and nondelinquont personnel and between delintiuent and non- 
delinquent personnel daring ba.sic combat training and after eight months in service. The results 
indicate that during basic combat training, 18^:^ of the AWOL soldiers and 177o of the delinquent 
soldiers could be identified. After eight months in service, 35% of the AWOLs and 20% of the 
delinquents could be identified. Compared to prior attempts to predict delinquency and AWOL, 
there were relatively few nondelinquents falsely classified iu> AWOL or delinquent. In general, 
demographic information was more useful than delinquency .scalers in predicting AWOL 
and delinquency. 
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A Longitudinal Study of Attitude Change and Alienation During Basic Combat Training, by Eugene 

H. Drucker, TechniaU Report 74-15, 77 pp., June 1974, AD-782 192 

A que.sUonnaire conUunuig altitude and alienation items and background information was 
admuiibtered to 974 enlisted men at Fort Knox during the week prior to beginning basie training 
(March 1970) and during their final week of basic training (May 1970). Results indicated: 
attitude^ were relatively stable dunng basic trainina, morale seemed to improve during training, 
soldiers were satisfied with nnIiUiry leadership, the mer. rCv^ognrzed the Importance of their 
bcrvitf and cared how well they performed as soldiers, soldiers wanted to maintain many military 
traditions, but were concerned that their constitutional rights not be violated. Decreases in 
alienation were obtained on three of the six alienation scales, there was an increase on one scale. 
In general, the more alienated subjects were older, l)etter educated, and had higher family 
muomes than the less alienated soldiers. White soldiers were more alienated than Black soldiers, 
and draftees were more alienated than soldiers who enlisted. There was a trend for the highly 
alienated soUiiers to become less alienated by the end of basic training. 

The Effects of Basic Combat Training on the Attitudes of the Soldier, by Kugene 11. Drucker, 

Technical Report 74-17, 76 pp., June 1974. 

A questionnaire was administered to 291 solUiw n April 1971, before the start of their basic 
training in order to identify the attitudes and react ..is that the soldiers had, or expected to have 
during basic training. A .second questionnaire wa.-* udministercni to 521 soldiers during their final 
week in basic training to determine the uctu;il attitudes and reactions of soldiers after receiving 
basK combat training. The second questionnaire was also administered to 90 NCOs, assigncxi as 
cadre, to assess their perce[)tions of trainee attitudes and reactions. The results indicate that 
ia)inany new owidiers expectc^d to have negative attitudes toward the Army during basic training, 
(bj the transition from civilian to military life was not as difficult as anticipated, according to 
the reports received at the end of training, and (c) NCOs tended to perceive the attitudes and 
reactions of trainees to be more favorable th;ui they really were. 

Changes in Soldier Attitudes, by Kugene H. Drucker, IIumRRO Technical Report in press. 

As p;u-t of a study of methods for increasing motivation and preventing attitude deterioration of 
the enlisted man, responses to s|)ecific items in a 1970 IIumRRO Utitude survey conducted at 
Fort Knox were compared with responses to the .same items in several surveys conducted by the 
U.S. Army Troop Attitude Research Branch duri:^g and immediatelv followinj' World War II. 
Caution niu.st b«.» twercised m inaking sue h romp.irisons since responses to attitude items can be 
affected by many factors, including siimple coinpo.sition, outdated phra.sing, willingness to 
respond candidly, influences from other items, administrative proccHiures, unit or post dif 
ferences, and likelihood of combat ()articipation. Results of the response compari.son Siiggested 
several areas of po.ssible similarities and differences in soldier attitudes over the 20 to 2b year 
period, they also showed hciw historical comparisons can affect the interpretation of respon.ses to 
these Items. A review of the literature dealing with the process of attitude change gave special 
attention to the dissonance and functional theories of attitude change for po.ssible imjilication 
with reference to changing soldier attitudes. 
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EUFAULA-Division No. 6 

A Staff Development Plan for the Eufaula Adjustment Center, Alabama Department of Mental 
Health 

(Research for the Alabama Department of Mental Health) 

'*SUiff Training Manual for the KUFAULA Adjustment Center/' l)y l>aul \V. Caro, John L. Bilbrey, 

Kathryn U. Paulk, and John Meads, HI, September 1973. 

This training manual provides documentation of the staff training programs ui use at the 
termination of the MuniRRO traininq program development effort,s in Septemtier 1973. All 
resources necess;iry for Uie administration of the training programs are dcscribeu. The manual 
conUu'ns two training programs, a program for the iVim.iry Treatment Staff and a program for 
the Supportive 'IVea t men t Staff. 

The Eufaula Adjustment Center. A l^ogress Report, by Waters C. Paul (Eufaula Adjustment Center) 
and Paul W. Caro, a joint »eport by the State of Alabama, Department of Mental Ilealtii and 
MumRRO, Technical Report 73-29, 30 pp,, December 1973. PB-227 2^5 

The first year of operation of the Eufaula Adjustment Center, a residential facility of the 
Alal)ama Department of Mental Health, is described and evaluated in this report. The Center's 
approach is based on the concept that certain mental illnesses are the result of having le;u-ned 
inadi»quatc or inapproj)riate toping skills and behavior rather than of disease. The staff, largely 
nonprofessionals previously inexperienced in the field of mental health care, are selected and 
ln:incd by the Center to help residents unlearn negative responses and learn more socially and 
personally sup|X)rtive behavior. The residents, primarily young tduits, progress at their own rate 
through individualized programs featuring courses in vocational and personal development, 
individually prescribed instruction (IPI), physical education, and recreational activities. The 
Center operates a token economy system with reinfortenienl for positive behavior. The Depart- 
ment of Mental Health was Jbsisled in the dc\clopmcnt of training and treatment programs by 
the Human Resourced Research Organization. 



FLIT-Division No. 3 

Development of a Prototype Job-Functional Army Literacy Training Program 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 

"Research Toward the Design, Development and Evaluation of a Job-Functional Literacy rraining 
Program for the United States Army," by ThomaN 0. Sticht, Literacy Discussion. Journal of the 
International Institute for Aduit Literacy Methods, vol. September 1973, pp. 339-369. 

Literac'. «ikiil requirements of Army johv were determined using three approaches, (aj a special 
formula for estimating the reading grade level of diffitulty of technical mmuials used by men in 
Army jobs (b) relationships between a maii\-> reading abilit.v and his performance on job reading 
task tests, and (c) relationships bvt.-ricn a mans reading abiht> antl his job proficiency measured 
»\v job knowledge tests and job bainplu tests. Project FLIT and other literacy training pi.)grains 
are discussed. FL!T\s objective h;is been to develop a literacy training program designetl to 
provide a level of functional literacy appropriate tu present niininial job reading rcx|uirenienUs, 
and requiring no more than six weeks of training time, 

IIumliROs Literacy Research for the U.S. Army. Developing Functional Literacy Training, by 

Thomas G. Sticht» John S. Caylor, Lynn C. Fox, Robert N. Haukc, James H. James, Steven S. 

Sn\fjer, and Richard P. Kern, Professional Paper 13 73 (updated version of Professional Paper 2-73) 

31 pp., December 1973. AD-77C 376 

This paper summari/.es litcnicy researdi and development perlormetl by MuniRRO for the Army 
since 1908, Literacy needs for several lKii>R Army Military Otcii[iational Specialties (MOSs) were 
identified and methodology was developed to evaluate reading reiiuirement^s for Army jobs. 
I'nder the current effort, an expcilmental training program being designed to produce a level 
of functional literacy appropriate to minimal MOS requiremenLs. 
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FOLLOWTHRU-Division No. 3 

Characteristics of Men Tested in Work Unit UTILITY Who Remain in the Army 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 

Role of Selection and Growth in Piirfonnanca of Experienced Men, Some Evidence From a Study of 
Four Army Jobs, by Elainu N. Taylor iind Robert Vincberg, Tethnical Report 73 -1, 24 pp., Febriuiry 
1973. AD-758 871 

Use of data from an earlier study (UTILITY) provided information on the roles of growth and 
selection in the relatively better job performance b> experienced men in four Army jobs (Armor 
Crewmen, General Vehicle Repairmen, Supply Specialists, and Cooks). Tlie analysis involved the 
comparison of Job Sample test scores of inexperienced men (at the time of the prior study) who 
subsequently remained in the Army, a comparable group of inexperienced men who subsequently 
left the Army, and the experienced men who had been in their jobs at least 30 months at the 
time of the prior study. There was no clear evidence that selective factors contribute to the 
higher performance of experienced men. It was concluded that this better performance was 
attributable to their growth on the job. 



FORGE--Division No. 4 

Factors in Military Organizational Effectiveness 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 

The Effects of Command Position Upon Evaluations of Leader Behavior, by L.L. Latkey, Joseph A. 
Olmstead, and Harold E. Christensen, Technical Report 72-32, 27 pp., November 1972. AD 755 506 
ED.070 902 

llie study was designed to determine the effects of command position -battalion commander and 
uompanv commander— upon evaluations of the desirabilit> of certain leader actions. Twenty-two 
U.S. Army officers who had served as battalion commanders (Group I) and 22 who had served as 
company commanders (Group II) rated 36 leader attions on their desirability for battalion and 
for company commanders. Battalion commanders do not differentiate between the two 
uonimand levels on the desirability of the leadtr actions. Company commanders differentiate 
about attions conturned with the tcntralization of authority and responsibility, and consider 
these to be more desirable for both tommand levtU. Both groups rated positive motivation and 
emotional support as tlesirable and punitive or negatively motivating actions as slightly undesir 
able. The implieations of the differentes in expectations about leader behavior on effective 
organizational functioning, leadership doctrine, and training are discussed. 

Components of Organizational Competence. Test of a Conceptual Framework, by Joseph A. 

Olmstead, Harold E. Christensen, and L. L. Lackey, Technical Report 73 19, 102 pp., August 1973. 

AD-767 548 ED^OSO 889 

The study was designed to identify and explore organi/.ational processes crilital to effective 
funttioning and to determine how funttioning of the processes is influenced by environ men t;d 
pressures A framework was developed based upon the concept of Organizational Competence 
and an .Adaptive-Coping Cycle consisting of seven critical processes. Ten 12-man groups of 
cxpcnented Army officers |)artiLipated m an eight-hour role simulation of a light infantry' 
battahon engaged in combat operations. Player communications v;ere content-analyzed for 
quality of process performante, and the organizations' activities were evaluated for military 
effectiveness. It was toncludcd that Organizational Competence is a principal determinant of 
effectiveness, that an organization s ability to respond flexibly to pressure and changes in its 
environment) is related to its competente, and that proficient performance of the identified 
processes improved effectiveness. 
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"Leader Performance as Organizational Procebb. A Study of Organizational Competence/' by Joseph 
A Olmstead, in Contingency Approaches to Leadership, James G, Hunt and Lars L. Larson (eds.). 
Southern Illinois University Press, June 1974. 

The concept of 'Organization.il Competence'' xlefined as the processes used by organizational 
systems to cope with their environment was studied to determine its validity as an approach to 
the analysis of organizational behavior. One-hundred-twenty combat-experienced infantry officers 
took part in an exercise simulating combat operations to study the follow ,ig processes, sensing, 
comnuinitating information, decision making, stabilizing, communicating implementation, copmg 
actions, and feedback. Results showed that competence is an important factor in effectiveness 
because it is concerned with the quality of performance of personnel who occupy leadership 
positions within an organization. Results also demonstrated that (a) competence is an important 
factor in the ability of organizations to adapt to rapidly changing conditions and to cope with 
intense environmental pressures, fb) the quality of process performance is affected by both 
change and pressure, and (c) effective organ i/.ations can maintain competence in the face of 
change and pressure. 



GUARDTRAIN-Division No. 2 

Development of a Curriculum for Pre-Service Guards at the Illinois Corrections Training 
Acadeniy 

(Research for the Illinois Department of Corrections Training Acbdemy) 

Guard-Train. A Training Curriculum for Hhnuis Prison Correctional Officers, by Peter B. Wylie and 

Ronald E. Kraemer, Final Report FR-D2-74-5, June 1974. 

This report describes an effort to develop a pro-service/in -service curriculum for pnson cor- 
rectional officers. A review of the literature on ej.isting correctional officer training programs 
around the United States was made. The curriculum development process also involved a 
specification of ti^sks performed by, and problem situations frequently faced by, cor- 
rectional guards. 



IDENTIFY-Division No. 4 

Identification of the Individual Differences Involved In Human Mine Detection 
(Research for the U.S. Army Mobility Equipment Research and Development Center) 

Identification of the Potential Characteristics, Aptitudes, and Acquired Skills Involved in Human 
Detection of Mines, by Jeffer> L. Maxey, Theodore R. Powers, T.O. Jacobs, and George J. Magner, 
Technical Report 73-18, 49 pp., August 1973. AD-769 780 

This report summarizes findings from three research tasks comprising Project IDENTIFY. In the 
first phase, a job model for human mine detection was developed, a psychological analysis of the 
mine and boobytrap detection process was conducted, and literature on me individual differences 
involved in visual discrimination was reviewed. From the information developed, 24 variables 
were identified as potential predictors of mine and boobytrap detection performance. In the 
second phase, predictor measures for mine and boooytrap detection were developed and 
valid.Ued. The result^ of the validation showed that mine and boobytrap detection was pnmarily 
dependent upon search speed and the effort that appeared to be expended during search. Also, 
detection rates and distances were computed for each type of mine employed during the 
validation. In the third phase, personnel ^selection and training methods for mine and boobytrap 
detection were identified and recommended. 
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Investigations of the Human Factors Involved in Mine Detection in Varying Operational Environ- 
ments, by Jeffery L. Maxey, Theodore R. Powers, T.O. Jacobs, and George J. iMagner, HumRRO 
Technical Report in press. 

This report summanzes findings from the four research tasks comprising Project IDENTIFY for 
FY 74. Dunng FY 73 research into the identification of the individual differences involved in 
m. le detection produced a body of human factors data relevant to the mine detection problem. 
A major purpose of the FY 74 research was to continue gathering and analyzing human factors 
data in the area of unaided mine detection. This research was designed not only to gather 
additional human factors data for an unpopulated field environment (Task D), but also to gather 
it for a built-up area environment (Task E). In addition, it was designed to identify f.he human 
factors involved in vehicular operations, both along an established road and in a cross-country 
setting [Task F). This research also provided an opportunity to test and evaluate a film simulator 
developed by the Picatinny Arsenal as a tool for the selection and training of military personnel 
(Task D). Finally, it. provided an opportunity to re-examine the data from the FY 73 HumRRO 
study [TaskG) to investigate the reliability of the data from individual subjects, the construct 
validity of the individual measurements, and the underlying dimensions of field detec- 
tion performance. 



IMPACT* -Division No. 1 (System Operations) 

Prototypes of Computerized Training for Army Personnel 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 

Project LMPACT-Computer-Admintstered Instruction. Preparing and Managing the Content of Instruc- 
tion, IMPACT Text'Handling Subsystem, by The IMPACT Staff, Technical Report 71-21, 47 pp., 
September 1971. AD^732 863 ED-055 450 

Project IMPACT is a comprehensive advanced development project designed to produce an 
effective and economical computer-administered instruction (CAI) system for the Army. This 
report describes the concepts, approach, and implementation of the Project IMPACT text- 
handling subsystem. The computer-based facilities for preparing, storing, and retrieving the 
content of CAI courses of instruction are described, as are CAI courses. Con^puter software tools 
are described in terms of their use by course authors. 

Current Status of Computer-Administered Instruction Work Under Project IMPACT,'' by Robert J. 

Seidel, Profe.ssional Paper 18-72, 14 pp., July 1972, based on paper for CONARC Training Workshop, 

Fort Gordon. Ga., October 1971. AD-752 099 ED 067 842 

With shrinking financial resources and a smaller, largely volunteer Army, demands made on 
personnel and the importance of each individual soldier will increase, posing difficult problems in 
training. The training must deal with widespread student differences, provide an increasing 
number of complex skills, and use even smaller numbers of skilled instructors. Computer- 
administered mstruclion (CAI) is a most promising approach, if it is developed as a compre- 
hensive and total system. The goal of Project IMPACT is to provide an effective, efficient, and 
economical CAI system in a total system framework. This paper reviews the (a) reasons for 
establishment of Project IMPACT, (b) nature of the project and its relevance to needs of the 
Army, (c) reasons why the /\rmy needs to develop its own capability in CAI, and (d) directions 
and prospects for delivery of specifications for an operational CAI system for the Army within 
the ne.xt two years. 



Kr.search begun under Work Unit IMPACP wns continued under Work Unit CATAL.IST. 
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Project IMPACT Software DosiumenUUion. Ovcrvtcw of the Compater-Admimstered Imtruciion Sub- 
system, by John Stelzer and Jean Garneau. Technical Report 72-21, 36 pp., August 1972, 
AD-751 776 KD-067 883 

This overview of the IMPACT Cuniputur-Administurcd hibtructiun Software Subs>btcm describcb 
the rationale ant! motivatiun fur the devuloi;ment of the software, A serieb of Rebcarch Products, 
available through infurniatiun retrieval by^tenis, will eonipletely document the technical detailb of 
the buftvvare. In thib overview, boftware bubsystom components are identified and their inter- 
actions are described. The bysteni is described in terms of real-time vb. off-line oi^erations. 
Flowcharts ;ire provided to .^huw the general pattern of in formation processing withm the 
system. 

Project IMPACT Software Documentation. 11. The IMPACT Data Evahiation System- Version 2 
(IDES2)y by Leslie WilHs and John Stel/.er, Research Product RP-Dl-72-1, 120 pp., August 1972. 
/VD-753 948 

Tiie IMPACT Data Evaluation System -Version 2 (IDES-2) i^rovides a storage, retrieval, and 
analvsib capability for data generated in Project IMPACT s CAI environment, IDES-2 uses 
standard PL/1 techiuqucb to | perform Uie required storage, retrieval, and file maintenance 
activitieb. Statistical anal>sib in IDES-2 is provided through the Biomedical (BMD) statistical 
analysib package, augmented ab required at Project IMPACT by especially prepared routines. 
IDES 2 provides extcUbive, btandard reports summarizing student activity, which are used by 
authors to evaluate the effectiveness of the instructional material. IDES-2 reports are also used 
by IMPACT'S research person.iel to monitor student activity. As a result, IMPACT is able to 
develop increasingly more efficient instructional decision models. The storage and retrieval 
component m IDES-2 is documented m detail in this document. All IDCS-2 reports, including 
the niethod through which each re|;ort is generated, and its contents are described, and examples 
of reports are provided 

Project IMPACT Software Documentation. III. The IMPACT Data Evaluation System- Version 1 
(IDES I), by John Stelzer and Uslie Willis, Research Product RP-Dl-72-2, 175 pp., August 1972. 
/VD-753 949 

Tliib report dcbcribcb the IMPACT Data Evaluation System- Version 1 (IDES-1), IDES-1 has tvvo 
main conipunents storage/retrieval and analysib. The storage/retrieval component is used to 
update and niaiutaiii an extensive data base of Computer-Administered Instruction (CAI) gen- 
crated data, as well ab to retrieve belective data elements from the data base. Tlie data are used 
for p.>>cho!ogical research in le.irning, and for evaluating the instructional material. In IDES-1, 
the storage^ retrieval function is performed through a list |)rocossor, SLIP. IMPACT s version of 
SLIP has been modified and e.vtendcti for more efficient operation. The analysis function in 
IMP.XCT lb intended to provide statistical analysis of data base subsets. This function is 
performed through the BMD statibtical analybis package, augmented by specially prepared 
program^. TKib document describcb in dcUul the btorage and retrieval portion of IDES-1 (SLIP 
itself and the BMD package are not described). 

I^ojcct IMPACT Software Docutncntattun. IV, The Interface Subsystem Framework for Instructional 
Dei,ii>ion ModcUng, by Wiiluini Underbill and John Stelzer, Researcii Product RP-Dl-72-3, 188 pp., 
August 1972. AD.753 950 

The LMPACT Computer-AdmiiiKstered Instruction (CAI) software subsybtem utilizcb Course writer 
in ab itb [>nmar> vehicle for providing btudent instrLiction. IMPACT Coursewiiter III instructional 
material is structured into divisiunb, with each division having one or more instructional modules. 
Each module hab a Telling (1) bcction with Practice (P) subsection, and a Quiz (Q) section. A 
student niixy recapitulate an> completed module, review his current module's T-section, or jump 
to ihv cunent modulo b practice oi <{iiu sections. Sybtem -scheduled remediation is also i^rovided 
for in IMPACT b mbtruction. The Interface contrulb all intermodule and mtramodule transfers. It 
lb used to ^ibbemble the appro[n*iate label when a transfer ib matle. The label is returned to 
Course writer III and ib Ubcd m a Course writer III branch instruction. Interface permits ai author 
to specif>, for each individual stLident, a separate and unique division and module structure. 
IliUb, it al&o alloWb the author to bpeuf> an individual course for each student vvith the coLirse 
components being drawn from a pool of instructional material. 





IMPACT (Cont.) 



Project IMPACT Soltwuie Documentation. V. File Activity Control System (FACS), by Leslie Willis, 
Juan Garnuau, and Mm Stelzer, Research Product RP-Dl-72-4, 60 pp.» August 1972. AD-753 951 

Thu hujui^t LMl'ACT Filu Activity Control System (FACS) ks an authoring aid used to assist m 
the devulupnitiit uf instructional tuxt. ^'ACS provides printouts of textual elements in the exact 
format that tUc> appuar tu the student on the cathode ray tube. FACS also provides printouts of 
logical units uf lu^tructiunal elements m compressed form. FACS allows an author to perform 
character strait? ouirches un the instructional text files in order to identify elements that contain 
:>pucifiud <iiafacLur strings, histructional elements can bu otored with administrative data identi- 
f>ing thu authur of the text and the date of preparation. Generally, FACS prints this infor- 
matiun uitii its rupurts and alluws modification. This report describes the use and operation of 
the FACS system. Reports produced by FACS are also described. 

Project IMPACT Sottwarc Documentation. VI. Volume /, Zeus Functions and Design Concepts, by 
Joan Garnuau and Juhn Stelzer, Researcli Product RP-Dl-72-5, 90 pp., August 1972. AD 153 952 

This research product provides a description of Project IMPACT*s time-sharmg monitor, Zeus, 
whicli extunds thu capabilities of an IBM 360 or 370 computer system. Its functions, capabilitius, 
structuru, and uperatiua are discussed. Zeus piuvidus capabilities needed for real-time, interactive 
cuniputur api^icatiuns usaig cathude ray tube displays. Tins document is intended primarily for 
systems prugraniiiiurs, and is part of a series that will completely document the IMPACT 
software subsystem. 

Ptojcct IMPACT Softiuvc Documentation. VI. Volume 2, Zeu^ Program Logic Descriptions, by Jean 
Garneau, William Lndurhill, and Duns Shuford, Research Product RP Dl-72-5, 111 pp., August 1972. 
AD-753 952 

This res^-arch pruduct provides a description of Project IMPACT'S time-sharing monitor, Zeus, 
which u.\tends thu capabilities uf an IBM 360 ur 370 computer system, its functions, capabilities, 
btructuru, and upuratiun are discussed. Zeus provides capabilities needed fur real-time, interactive 
computt»r applications using cathode ray tube displays. This document is intended primarily for 
s> stems programmurs, and is part of a series that will completely document the IMPACT 
software subsysteir. 

Project IMPACT Software Documentation. VII. IMPACTs Computer- Administered Instruction Soft 
ware Subsyi>tctn, Courseioriter III, and Its Functions, by Dons Shuford and Juhn Stulzer, Research 
Product Ri^Dl-72-6, 166 pp., August 1972. AD-753 953 

The coniputer-adimnistered instruction (CAI) language couiponent in Project IMPACT*s CAI 
s>i>tum 16 an IBM prugrani product, Coursewritur III Version 2, which has been modified sl'ghtiy 
at IMP.ACT\ Ihe mudificatiuns concern what data arc recurded by Coursewriter III and how and 
when dat<i art- recurded. The modificatiuns also provided fur especial handling of invalid sign on 
attumptb, and si>ucial i^rucessmg uf commands and symbuls not normally recognized by Course- 
writer HI. IMPACT has also developed and has m usu several Coursewriter III functions for 
cluanng cuunters and switches, for storing and loading buffers and counters, for special pro- 
cussing uf buffers, for processing student response, fur recording data, and for performing 
arithmetic cuini>uutiuns uii-lme. Tins document provides detailed documentation un all Course- 
writer III niudificatiuns made at IMPACT and on all Coursewriter III functions used at IMPACT. 

ProjeU IMPACT Software Documentation, VIII. Computi^r Administcred InstruLtion Computer Program 
Logic for C0B0L2 Couise of Instruction, by Douglas S|Xincer, Elizabeth Sowell, Lesliu vViilis, and Jean 
Garneau, Research Product RP-Dl-72-7. 136 pp., August 1972. AD 762 445 

Tlib research pruduct providus a dutailud description uf thu cumputer program that controls thu 
mstructiunal iugic for C0B0L2, the IMPACT-duvcloped course in the programming language 
COBOL, lliu prugram is written m the Coursewriter III, Version 2 language. Course structure, 
student uptiuns fur iiiudifying [presentation of course material, and coding conventions are 
discussud. Aisu prcsuntud are the iMPACT-developed Cuursewriter III macru instructions used in 
cuduiji tile cuuiM' and thu detailud instructions for cumputing scurus uii all quizzes. Partial Program 
listings for the entire course are included. 
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IMPACT (Com.) 



Project IMPACT Courseware Subsystem, Volume I~Innovative Procedures for Development and 
Admmistration, by Michael J. Hillelsohn, Technical Report 71-1, 141 pp., February 1974. AD-776 380 
This n^port describes the practical, problem -solving techniques used in the design, documentation, 
and course materials of computerized training courses which comprised the courseware subsystem 
of Project IMPACT. The unique separation of course content and logic in the IMPACT system 
permitted these innovations. Course structure and format were standardized to meet the require- 
ments of individualized training, controlled in part by each student and in part by a formal 
Instructional Decision Model (IDM). Standardized documentation, on-going and on4ine, was 
employed to allow maximum author creativity with minimum difficulties in the management of 
course development and administration. A wide variety of samples and other detailed appendices 
are presented for the in-depth reader who wishes to pursue particular aspects of the total 
courseware package. 



INGROUP-Division No. 4 

Small-Group Instructional Methods for Military Training 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 

Small Group Instruction, Theory and Practice, by Joseph A. Olmstead, paperback, 129 pp., 1974, 
based on Handbook of Small-Group Methods of Instruction, Research By-Product, RBP-D i-71-27. 
May 1972, and Theory and State of the Art of Small-Group Methods of Instruction, Technical 
Report 70-3, March 1970, both by Joseph Olmstead.' 

This volume is an analysis of the state of the art of small-group methods of instruction. It 
describes some of the more commonly used small-group techniques and the rationale behind 
them, and provides an analysis of their potential use for various types and conditions of 
instructional environments. Explicit guidelines are provided to assist trainers and training 
managers in selecting methods that will accomplish desired instructional objectives and in using 
the methods effectively. 



INTERFACE-Western Division (TX) 

Simulation and Training Methods for Maintenance e id Operation of Advanced Military Elec- 
tronics Systems 

(Research for the Department of the Army) 

• Effective Low Cost Simulation,'' by Elmo E. Miller, paper for Sixth Annual Naval Training Equipment 
Center and Indui>tr> Conference, Man -The Focus of the Training System, Orlando, Florida, November 
1973; in Proceedings, NAVTRAEQUIPCEN IH-226, pp. 428-440. 

sThe development of a low -cost trainer for the tactical control officer in the Hawk missile system 
IS discussed. The trainer was designed to be entirely self-instructional and self -paced, without 
prerequisites, when u^ed with the associated training aids and materials. Students working in 
pairs performed better than those working alone. Progr-.inming software is emphasized. 



'Sec nibltography of Publications As of 30 June 197 K P. 80. 



JOBGOAL-Divlslon No. 1 (System Operations) 

Improved On-the-Job Training for Logistics Personnel 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 

McUiodb for Identifying On-the-Job Training Content When Surrogate Jobs Are Used for Training, by 
Robert C. Trexler and Patrick J. Butler, Technical Report 73-22, 151 pp., October 1973 
(JOBGOALH). AD-769 639 

Rubcarch into prublunib abbociatud with job training programs resulted in a method for defining 
on-the-job training where a substitute organization must serve as the training base for the 
organization m which thu trainee ultimately will serve. The method involves determining the 
tabkb ruquirod b> thu jobb man do in the target organization and determining which job positions 
in thu training organization have the same taskb. The analytical procedures involved m thi? 
rcbtarch permit idup.tification of the best job position withm the training organization which can 
be used ab thu OJT training position. Three OJT program models were developed, each based 
upon different abbumptionb regarding the program structure. In addition, a general method for 
utilizing the data to develop differunt programs, rusponsive to other assumptions and contraints, 
was developed. 



JOBTRAIN-Division No. 1 (System Operations) 

Development of a Method for Building Traming Programs for Signal Corps Electronics Repairmen 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 

*1liu Trouble with Troubleshooting," by Ricluird M. Gebhard, in Training in Business and Industry', 
vol. 10. no. 4, April 1973, pp. 80-81. 

An alturnative bybteni of tuachmg eluctronics repair was developed. Data on electronic systems 

nueding rupair weru collucted, and experienced Army technicians made a failure-effect analysis. 

By properly dividing "lore" into system specific job aidb and general training, repairmen were 

trained in 11 weeks as opposed to 26 weeks in conventional training. 



LEADREVIEW-Division No. 4 

The Development of a Comprehensive Review of Psychological and Sociological Literature on 
Organizational Leadership 

(Research for the Department of the Navy, Office of Naval Research) 

^•Luadership and Social Exchange," by T,0. Jacobs, Profussional Paixjr 17-72, 18 pp., July 1972, based 

on paper for NATO conference, Brussels, Belgium, August 1971. PB-213 211 

This paper presents a dufinition of leadership m relation to power and authority and in terms of the 
mipact of various types of influence attempts in formal organizations. The actions and reactions of 
supurordmates and subordinates occur in terms of cultural values, group norms, and social responses 
derived from the social learning processes. Leadership is a type of role behavior that is learned 
and executed better by some than by others, depending upon the resources that they can apply 
to the attainment of group goals. Social exchange theory seems to provide a useful framework 
for analysis of the impact of superordinate influence attempts. 
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LISTEN-Division No, 3 

Development of Automated Programs to Improve Listenmg Skills Required in Army Jobs 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 

"Learning hy LiblcMung," hy Thunia.s G. SUlIiI, Ixinguage Cotnprcfienuon and the Aaititsttton of 
Knowledge, Roy 0. Freedlu and John B. Carrull (edb.), © V,!!. Wnislon ^ Sons, hic, issued as 
IVofessional Paper 21-72, 33 pp., November 1972. AD'755 601 

Liblunmg ii> diijLUbsed di> the iJruLei>:> uf Lumprehendmg spoken language. Studies are described in 
relaliun lu a simple niudel uf the development of reading ability. Implieations uf the model for 
meaburing reading and libtening abilitieb are indicated, with eniphasib un euneeptua! issues related 
tu meajjurinj; uuteumes fullowing inbtruttiun in learning b> libtening, A rudimentary model of 
hierarthiLal features uf spoken messages that may be used by a listener in traeking a message is 
dcotribed m relatiun tu tLathing list<jning. Researeh to explore means for reducing reading 
demands m training ur jub situations is discussed, one approach being the possibility of 
substituting learning by listening for learning by reading. 



MARKSMAN-Division No. 4 
Combat Marksmanship 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 

'Perspettiveu un Simulatiun and .Miniaturisation," by Michael R. McCluskey, paper for CONARC 
Training Workshop, Fort Gurdon, Ga., October 1971, issued as Professional Paper 11 72, 15 pp., June 
1972. AD-748 082 KD-066 910 

Training apphtatiuns uf simulatiun and miniaturuatiun are examined, as are areas where research 
la needed tu develup tu^t-effettive simulatiun methudulugies fur training. In order for simulatiun 
and miniaturuatiun tethniques tu reach maximum levels uf effectiveness, systems analysis is 
needed tu define physical and ps> chulugital dimensiuns, relationships, and aspects. Among the 
abpetto uf the system tu be tunsidercd fur simulatiun are equipment components, personnel, 
urganuatiun, system procedures and prucesses, input data, output data, and environment. 



MARS-Division No. 7 (Social Science) 

Research Studies and Analysis on Procurement, Utilization, Performance, Retention, and Separa 

tion of Military Personnel 

(Research for the Department of Defense) 

PaltenLs of Drug Uboge Among Vietnam Veterans^ by Allan !!. Fisher, Jr., HumRRO, MAJ K. Eric 
.\elsun, Medital Corps, U.S. Army, and CPT Jacob Panzarella, Medical Service Corps, U.S. Army, 
Professional Paper 12-72, 11 pp., May 1972. AD-743 162 ED-070 966 

A fattur an.il>sis \va» perfurmed un an intertorrelati'jn matrix uf reported drug usage frequencies 
for seven drug categories at two consecutive periods of time. Subjects were 1 ,010 Army Vietnam 
veteran^ in pay grade EG or below, aged 26 years or less. Retrospective reporting identified drug 
usage prior to a tour of Vietnam and during the tour. Four factors were extracted, (a) chronic 
use of marijuana, botli before Vietnam and during Vietnam, (b) general drug usage during the 
Vietnam .ihsignment, (t) pre-Vietnam nauotits usage, (d) pre-Vietnam soft drug usage encom- 
passing both amphetamines and barbiturates. Implitations derived were, (a) Improved procedures 
for selettion may be retjuired to identify potential enh.^tees and Vietnam assignees with drug use 
problemii. (b) Separate rehabihUuion efforts may be required to treat successfully both long term 
thronic drug ui^ers and men whose drug beiiavior was only recently acquired in Vietnam, 
(c) Additional analyses arc requirt^d to study drug uso expenmenUition in Vietnam to determine 
whether it leads to chronic use of narcotics. 
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MBO-Western Division (TX) 

Implementation of Motivational Development Training Within Army Battalions 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 

'Implfiuentatiun of Mutational Oevflopnu'iit Trauuiij; Uithiii Ariu> Battalions/* by J» hn \\ Fry. 

paper for the SoiUinvestern Psychological ^i^i^tion iMeeling, Kl Paso, Texiis, May 1971. 

Thts i)aper repurta un .in initruLtional patkage vvhith trains kc> leaders of Army battalions in the 
behavioral skills of Organizational Development and enables them to train subordinates. 



MEDASSESS-Division No. 1 (System Operations) 

A State-of-the-Art Review of Techniques and Procedures for the Measurement of Complex 
Human Performance 

(Research for the National Board of Medical Examiners) 

A Statt»-uf-the-Art Review uf Techniques and Trotedure^ fur the Mtasureinent of Complex Human 
rtrforniaiuv." l)y C. Dennis Fink. Harold Wagner, Richard D. Beluinger, and Francis L. Hibbits. 
Consulting Report CR-Dl-74-2, February 1974. 

UnderUtken in tunnetlion with NBME ubjettives for reviewing graduate medieal education 
evaluatiun. thi^ repurt describes retent efforts to assess complex human performance in 
nunniedital AettiiigA. Perceptual pru teases, eummunitation (interpersonal) processes, and motor 
(p.sychoniotor) processes were surveyed. 



MEDIA-Division No. 2 

Improving Media Implementation in Army Training Programs 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 

Iheurelieal Kraniewoik. Some Ba.^ii ^ ^ Related tu Methods and Media Selection/* by Ronald W. 

Spangenherji. Profe.ssioiial Paju'i 1-73, 9 pp., February 1973. based on paper for CON ARC 'IVaining 

Workshop. Fort Gordon. Ga.. October 1971. AD-758 137 KD 074 741 

The basic thrust of this presentation i5 that media and metiiods selections arc theoretical and 
cannot be definitively m4 uut. Circumstances, thenisekes. may suj^gest solutions in terms of 
avaihible media or methods that cm Ije used in partieukir situations. Theoretical framework can 
often act as an aid, sug'^estin^i or reminding of possil)le media mul methods solutions. 

•I he Motion Variabk' in Procedural Learning," hy Ronald W. Spangenberg, AV Communication 

Review, vol. 21. no. 1. Winter 1973. pp. 419-43(). 

The effetUs attnbut.ible lu motion were examined in a procedural learning task learned by 
oi).ser mg a deinunstration. lu Stud> I, 10 male subjetUs disa.ssenibled an M85 machine gun, two 
eonditioiis were created to compare a motion setjuence with a still sequence. Study II was 
designed to test the hypothesis tlial motion focuses the subject's attention on the direction oi 
movement or tritical elements of the dispKi>. The results indicate that performance in the 
disassembly of a tom|jle\ weapon b> groups seeing .i television display that portrays motion was 
.superior to tiial of groups seeing a televi.Moii display composed of a secjuence of still shots. The 
portrayal of motion docs not focus the subject's attention upon tritiLa! elements of the display . 
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MODE-Division No. 7 (Social Science) 

Methods of Research Into Data Acquisition in Selected Social Problem Areas in the Military 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 

.\ Comparison of Methods of Studying Illicit Drug Usage, by George H. Bruwn and Francis D. 

Harding, Technical Report 73-9, 48 pp., April 1973 (MODE I). AD-760 407 

Tile purpose of this study was to compare the effectiveness of several methods of acquirmg data 
on the nontherapeutic use uf drugs. Data were collected by means of an anonymous question- 
naire, a Randomized hiquir> technique, and a Card -Sort procedure. Subjects totaled approxi- 
mately 1,100 enlisted men, noncommissioned officers, and junior officers, both Vietnam veterans 
and men without such experience. The sample was obtained from four Army posts between 
September and November, 1971. For enlisted men, the questionnaire and the Randomized 
Inquiry technique Ridded substantially equivalent drug usaj^c .ates, for officers, the Randomized 
hiquiry technique yielded somewhat higher rates tlian Uie questionnaire. The Card-Sort 
procedure, as used here, was less effective as a method of collecting data on drug usage. 

Drug Usage Rates as Related to Method of Data Acquisition, by George H. Brown, HumRRO 

Technical Report in press. 

This report documents two studies concerned with the effect upon obtained drug usage rates of 
various methods of data acquisition. One study compares the anonymous questionnaire and the 
personal interview. The other compares five different tyix?s of questionnaire administrators. The 
research subjects were Army enlisted personnel in grades from El through E5. There were 
approximately 100 men in the first study, and 500 in the second. In both studies, the obtained 
drug usi^e rates, by a variety of criteria, did not differ for modes of data collection. 



MODMAN-Division No. 5 

Models for Systems Engineering of Man-Ascendant Jobs 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 

"Procc»durcs for Implementing Soft-Skill Training in CONARC Schools," by John P. Fry, paper for 
CONARC Soft Skills Conference, Fort Bh.ss, Tex., December 1972, included in Soft Skills. Definition/ 
Behavioral Model Analysis/Training Procedures, Professional Paper 3-7 1, 39 pp., March 1974. AD-778 IGb 
This paper describes seven characteristics of the problem-solving approach to soft-skill training in 
use in CONARC C-22 courses: a job function orientation, an experiential orientation; a 
simulation orientation, a cooperativc^evtJ.uation orientation, a functional context orientation, a 
small group orientation, and a learning- and student-i^eiiiereJ orientation. Variouo improvements, 
stemming from student reaction, are suggested, including, making behavioral objectives known, 
adopting a "guided*' discovery instructional format, making it easier to acqiw.e information, inte- 
grating additional process-based job functions into existing tru.*ang goals, bringing behavioral 
scientists into the analysis of job functions, training students and instructors to use a problem- 
solving framework; and training administrators in OD skills. 

"What Are Soft Skills?'' by John P. Fry and Paul G. Wbitmore, paper for CONARC Soft Skills Con- 
ference, Fort Bliss, Tex., December 1972, included in Soft Skills. Definition /Behavioral Model 
Analysis/Training Procedures, Professional Paper 3-74, 39 pp., March 1974. AD-778 168 

A questionnaire developed to clarify the terms "hard'' and "soft" skills was sent to represent- 
atives of CONARC schools. Based on the results, soft skills were defined as important job-relatc»d 
skills that involve little or no interaction with machines and whose application on the job is 
quite generalized. Army documents do not provide an adequate description of the behaviors, 
conditions, or standards associated with most of the job functions. 





MPD Il-Divis'ion No. 2 

Evaluation of the Louisville Model Police District; Second Year of Operations 
(Research for the Louisville, Kentucky Division of Police) 

' Evaluation of the Louisville Expurinienlal Pohce District. Second Year of Operation" by Wilhani C. 

Osborn and James H. Harris, Final Report (RP.D2-73-7), October 1973. 

The Louisville Experimental Police District was instituted to achieve a reduction in crime 
through special programs in (a) police training, (b) police procedures, and (c) police-communit> 
relations. This leport provides an evaluation of the experimental program at the end of two 
years. Evidence indicates that cnme in the District had shown a greater decrease than that in 
other districts, and citizen attitude toward police had become somewhat above average. There 
was less progress m achieving innovative techniques of police operations, such as team policing. 
Creation of a special felony squad proved to be the most successful innovation. 



NEPTUNE-Division No. 7 (Social Science) 
The Structure of Enlistment Incentives 

(Research for the Department of the Navy, Office of Naval Research, Psychological Sciences 
Division) 

Tke Endorsement of Enlistment Incentives, by Allan H. Fisher, Jr. and Leslie S. Rigg, Consulting 

Report CR-D7-74a31, January 1974. AD-775 916 

The appeal of 15 enlistment incentives was studied with a national sani.-^le of male, civilian youth 
as a function of. (a) the respondents initial willingness to enlist, (b) his service preference, and 
(c) the date of surve> administration. Incentives g.*nerally appealed more to youth predisposed to 
enlist than to yuuth reluctant to join the service, but the same incentives appealed to both 
groups. Buth most favored the militar> assisting veterans in getting started in a civilian job, a»Ki 
least favored the opportunity to enroll in an officer training program. In general, the popularity 
of the incentives did not vary as a \.nction of either the service preference of the respondent, or 
the date the survey was administered (June or November 1972). 

Tne Structure of Enlistment Incentives, by Allan H. Fisher, Jr., Richard J. Orend, and Leslie S. Rigg, 

Technical Report 74-6, 81 pp.» March 1974. AD-777 055 

This research identified a series of factor structures of enlistment incentives. Factor analyses were 
performed on various target market segments of male, civilian youth using survey data from 
1972. A four factor solution was found for the total sample (N^3915). (1) self-determination, 
(2) vocational training, (3) enlistment bonus, (4) general education. The factor structure was 
generall> replicated among market segments denoted as potential enlistees (N=577) and non- 
enlistees (N" 13 H). Analysis of the data from market segment^j denoted as potential enlistees to 
the Army (N=117), Navy (N=170), and Air Force (N=157) yielded factor structures that deviated 
slightl> from tht above factor structure. While the Army solution resembled the solution for the 
total sample, the Navj and Air Forcu solutions differed from this solution and from each other. 
The factor structure of both reasons for enlistment and the enlistment incentives was also 
studied, results indicated that the two domains appear independent of one another. 



NIGHTSIGHTS-Division No. 2 

Training Techniques for New Night Visluii Devices 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 

Effects of Infornuitton LuuJ, LoK^utiun^ and Mode of Obscnattor on Detecting and Identifying Brief 
Targets, by llaruld P. Bishop, Tudinical Report 72-30, 23 pp., October 1972 (NIGHTSIGIITS Vl). 
ED.070 926 

The twu e.\pennienU> reiJurteU are piirt uf a beneb evaluating effeets of display pjiranieters, task 
\anables, and uperatur perceptual limitatiuns un abi!it> uf Night Visiun Deviee operators to proec;>s 
vbual mfurniatiuu quitkl^ and atturatel>. Fur untiained ubserverb, target brightness requirements 
were higher fur ulentifitatiun than fur detettiun, but were about equal for both responses with 
target e.\pubure tmieb greater than a eritieal tiiite uf 0.10 to 0.17 second. With shorter exposure 
timeb, the target brightnebb needed fur dctettiun ur identifieatiun increased as exposure time 
detreased. Intreabing infurmatiun luad and randumuing target lucatiun raised brightness require- 
ments fur idcntifitatiuii. The results suggest that uperator performance might be iinpruved sigiiifi 
cantl> b> .special training tu ntrease the observer's iurea uf attention and his cupatity to process 
visual information. 



NSF-IDM-Division No. 1 (System Operations) 
Research on Instructional Decision Models 
(Research for the National Science Foundation) 

Course Modularuation Applied, The Interface System and Its InipUeations for Sequence Contra! and 
Data Analysis, oy E.VV. Schneider, Professional Paper 10-73, 17 pp., November 1973, based on a 
presentation at the .Xi^ril 1972 meeting of the Assonatiun for the Development of Instructional 
Systems (ADIS). PB.227 255 ED-088 '124 

The Interface System is a tumprehensive method fur developing and managing CAl or CMl 
courses composed of sets of instructional modules. Each module is defined by ohe or more 
behavioral ubjettives, and b> a list of prerequisite modules that must be cumnleted suttessfully 
befure the spetified module l.ui be attempted. The System's key components are (a) a standard 
general structure fur all mudules, (b) a tonsistent method of labeling logic and text elements, and 
(c) Computer prugranis ipresentl> written in Cuurse writer with Assembl}/ Language functions J to 
regulate inter mudule atudent traffic, and eXev^ute system-tuntrulled, and student-controlled 
instructional decisions. 

Research on Instructional Decision Models (by Robert J. Seidel, Richard Rusenblatt, Edward 
Schneider, Michael llillelsuhn, Judy Compton, and John Stelzer) , Final Report FR-Dl-73'G, 
December 1973. 

The purpose of this NSF grant was to conduct programmatic resejirch in a computer- 
administered iiistructiunal (CM) envirunment, in urder tu uetermine optimi/.ation procedures for 
a meanmgful CAl s>.steni. The research btrategy mvolved iterative development and testmg of a 
.series of Instructional Decision Models (IDMs), in a total systems effort (instructional strategy, 
haTLiware, software, content). Instruction was carried on by a tlialogue between a computerized 
tutor and the student. Factors explored included the student's pre-course history, his char 
acteristics at course-entr> , a mapping of subject matter structure, and the within-course history 
of information exchange betwecMi student and program of instruction. Extension and elaboration 
of the IDMs was a natural outgro.vth of selectively increasing the number of decision factors, 
elaborating the decision rules, and increasing the number of decision options. 
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i\JYSED-TC-Division No, 5 

Qualitative Review of Terminal Objectives and Approximations in Reading 
(Research for the New York State Education Department) 

Evaluation of lerniinal Obj.!Lli\es m Reading/' by Willi?,.!! h, Meldiing, paper for American 
Educational Rei;earch Association meeting, Chicago, III,, April 1972, ED-001 27^1 

This paper describes tlie results of an effort to apply a HumRRO-developed classification system 
to a set of terminal objectives in reading. The classification system contained five factors, each 
factor embracing three levels. A total of 312 terminal objectives (and 766 approximations) were 
classified by three raters. Agreement amcng raters was sketchy at the start of the rating, but 
improved dramaticaHy with practice. It was concluded that (a) chissifying objectives is a useful 
procedure by which to evaluate the comnuinicabiHty of objectives, (b) of all aspects of an 
objective, the verb is probably the most important, and (c) reading objectives are no more 
difficult to classify than are objectives in other instructional content areas. 



OC LEADER-Division No. 4 

Systems Engineering of Leadership Training for Officer Candidate Programs 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 

Leadership Instruvtton for Infantry Officer Candidates, Terminal Training Objectives, by James A 
Salter and T.O. Jacobs, Technical Report 73-16, 29 pp., July 1973. AD-769 638 

A research effort was designed to assist in the systems engineering of the infantry Officer 
Candidate (OC) leadersiup program. A previously developed list of leadership tasks representing 
the critical job requirements that OC graduates are called upon to fulfill provided the data base 
for a training analysis. The training analysis portion of systems engineering methodology 
concerns the possibility that the Uisk statements may be too broad and complex for effective 
training. Leadership experts converted the job task statement into subtasks that can serve as 
more limited and manageable terminal training objectives. Extensive use was made of technical 
literature on leadership theory and practice, with emphasis on leadership doctrine for junior 
officers. A total of 15 t/.-rmmal training objectives (TTOs), along with their supporting knowl- 
edges and skills, were de^/eloped through an expansion cf the leadership task statements selected 
as the most critical for training. 



OFFICE-ED-Division No. 3 

Research to Develop a Model Instructional Progranri in the Office Cluster of Business Occupations 
(Research for the Pacific Grove, California, Unified School District) 

Development and Pilot Tent of a Carcer-Oriented, Peer -Instructional Model in the Office Cluster of 
Business Occupations, by Jacklyn E. Hungerland, Eugene R. Michaels, and John E. Taylor, Technical 
Report 72-28, 64 pp., October 1972. PB.213 136 ED 075 603 

The purpose of this project was to develop an instructional model capable of producing high levels 
ot student motivation and proficiency, using the office cluster of business occupations as a vehicle. 
A peer-instructional ai>proach was used in developing the training system; elements emphasized 
were performance orienUtion, entry-level skill mastery, immediate feedback to students and 
teachers, individualization of instruction, heightened student motivation, high job relevance, and 
low cost. Fifteen joo-instruetional packets were developed, and seven were given a pilot test at 
Pacific Grove High School with promising results. A detailed plan for implementation and full 
evaluation was prepared as part of the report. 

A Career-Oriented, Free^Flow, Peer^nstr actional System, by Jacklyn E. Hungerland, Professional Paper 

6-73, 11 pp., June 1973. PB-221 830 

This paper presents a description of a performance-oriented, self-paced, free-flow, peer- 
instructional, career-progression instructional system. Tlie model syt^Qm was developed for the 
office cluster of business occupations, but has relevance for other curricula. Incorporated in the 
model are definitive measures for quality control and accountability. 
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Organizational Factors-Division No. 4* 

(Research for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social and Rehabilitation Service) 

Organizational Factors m the PcrformanLC of Soual Welfare and Rehabilitation Worherb, by Jobcph A. 

Olinstuad. Tt^thnital Report 71 20, 50 pp., August 1971, reprinted from Working Papers No. L 

Sational Study of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation Workers, Work, and Organizational Contexts, 

Social and RchabiliUtion Service, May 1971. AD-733 913 

Thib report bunimarueb prcber.t state-uf knowledge un organizational factors n^lated to perform- 
ante of social \v el fare and rehabilitation workers. It is b.xsed on a survey of general organizational 
literature, literature dealing specif itally with the per form ante of social welfare and rehabilitation 
workers, and on llumRRO experience m applying reseaith findings, Intluded are an analysis of 
major theorctital approaches to the study of organizations, a discussion of concepts and findings 
thav have particular relevance for social and rehabilitation agencies, implications for applied 
research concerned with organizational factors that influence |K*rforinancc, and imphcations for 
the management of social welfare and rcliabilitation organizations. 



OSHA Divis?on No. 1 (System Operations) 
(HumRRO Safety Series Report) 

Check Liat of Oecupational Safety and Health Hazards, IKimRRO Safety Series Report, 1 July 1972, 

126 pp. (For sale at S3.50) 

This handbook list^ safety and health hazards that can result from \iolating standards set forth 
under the Occupational Safety and Health Act. It is intended to serve as an aid m recognizing 
hazards ^nd as an index to the pertinent federal standards that are violated. The industries and 
parts oi the Code of Federal Regulations covered are. 29 CFR 1910 General Industry, 29 CFR 
1915 Ship Repairmg, 29 CFR 1916 Ship Building, 29 CFR 1917 Shipbrcaking; 29 CFR 1918 
Longshoring; 29 CFR 1926 Construction. 



OSHA COT -Division No. 1 (System Operations) 

(Research for the Department of Labor. Occupational Safety and Health Administration) 

Draining Course for Complianec Safety and Health Officers, by A. James Mi Knight, Paul Loustaunau, 

and James D. Tscheehtelin, Final Report FR.Dl-72-2, 67 pp., January 1972. 

This report describes revision of the Compliance Safety and Health Officers eouroc for the 
Department of l^abor. Occupational Safety and Health Administration. The CSHO's job was 
analyzed in depth, in accord with OSllA sliindards, puliues, and procedures. -A ''sting of over 
1700 violations of OSHA standards was ()repared, and specialists jn occupational safety and 
health then evaluated each violation in terms of criticality based on likelihood of hazard, 
probability of effect, severity of effrcl. and range of effect. A set of "performance" and 
"knowledge" instructional objectives was then establibhcd, and a foui week course was develojKjd 
including these features, (a) instruction paralleling sequence in which activities are pjr formed, 
(b) an Instructor .Manual having course guide and lesson plans, (c) a student handbook having a 
course outline, course objectives, and reference materials, (djan intermingling of **compliance" 
and "standards** instructKU, and (e) role-play ing exen.ises to provide realistic practice for CSHOs 
in dealing with employers and employees. 

' Seo alst> Project SOURCK 





PLAQUE— Division No. 1 (System Operations) 

Development of a Self-Administered Plaque Index for Children 

(Research for the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Bureau of Health Manpower 
Education) 

Development and Evaluation of Self-Applied Plaque Indices for Chddren, b> Harold G, Hunter and 
C. Dennis Fink, Professional Paper 10-71, 12 pp., June 1974 (CR-Dl-73.4, July 1973). PB-234 663 

A main goal of preventive dentistry is to entourage children to remove plaque at least once a 
da>. Two scoring systeins were combined with two disclosants for a total of four experimental 
systems administered to 128 children. In the first system, the Count Method, the child counts 
the number of stained teeth, the second system, the Rating Method, calls for a selection of one 
of five color photographs that looks most like the child's own mouth. While both methods 
appetired to be satisfactory for scoring plaque, the Count Method was superior m reliability and 
teachability. Also, the Count Method does not depend on additional materials (photographs). 
Since self -scoring systems sample only facial anterior surfaces, they may not be satisfactory for 
routine evaluation m a preventive program. They are, however, reasonable substitutes for 
professional indices in epidemiological surveys. 



PREDICT-Division IMo. 6 (Aviation) 

Correlational Analysis of Aviator Performance 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 

' Multivariate Performance Prediction," by James Dees, paper for Southeastern Psychological Associa 

tion Convention, Atlanta, Ga., April 1972. 

This paper discusses development of a set of regression equations which the L\S. Army Primary 
Hehcopter School could use m determining whether an individual should continue flight training 
or be eliminated from the program. An estimated probability of successful course completion can 
be computed, along with an estimated end-of-course grade and percentile ranking. On-going work 
includes attempts to predict aviator performance in combat on the basis of data bank informa- 
tion, whether an aviator will elect to remain in the service after his obligated tour of duty ends, 
and probability of aircraft accidents throughout an aviator's career. 



PREVENT-Division No. 2 

Military Educational Approaches to the Prevention of Non-Therapeutic Use of Drugs 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 

Educational Approachcb to the Prevention of Non-Therapeutic Ube of Drugs, by Richard E, Kriner, 
David C. Routenberg, and Carol L. Seabright, Technical Report 73-11, 75 pp.. May 1973, ED 008 070 
A set of guidelines for use in drug education programs was developed in a four phase study of 
various iispects of drug usage and drug education. In Phase I of the study, a questionnaire on 
drug usage and related attitudes was developed and administered to 2,119 military personnel at 
Fort Kno.\, Kentucky. Phase H involved a review of 15 civilian drug education programs, their 
characteristics, and the suggestion of a model drug education program approach. Phase III was a 
brief review of psychological theory and research regarding attitude change. Based upon data and 
information obtained from the first three phases, 18 guidelines that tan be useful in the conduct 
of a drug education program wore formulated during Phase IV. 

A Look at Some Current Drug Abube Prevention Programs, by Carol L. Seabright, Journal of Drug 
Education, vol.3, no. 2, Summer 1973, pp. 127-110; issued as Professional Paper 12 73, 13 pp., 
December 1973. 

A number of drug abuse prevention programs are reviewed, outlining such aspects as the basic 
orientation and comprehensiveness of the programs and the audiences to whom the programs arc 
directed. The review also covers the different individuals involved in the direction and presenta 
tion of the program and their use of persuasive and educational techniques. The different types 
of training for those involved in the presentation are also reviewed. Some conclusions are 
presented about drug education programs babcd on opinions of drug education e-\perl6, and sonic 
.suggestions are included for a model that could be formulated from the review. 
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PRISM* -Division No. 1 (System Operations) 

Procedures for Individuallzed lnstruction System Management 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 

Individualized Course Completion Time Predii^tionb. Development of Instruments and Technique^, by 
Harold Wagner, Richard D. Behnnger, and Currel! L. Pattie, Technical Report 73-25, 39 pp., 
November 1973. AD.772 992 ED 088 423 

A system fur predicting individual ^elf-paced Luun>f cumpletion time was developed and tested. 
Such a system permits the timely reportmg of assignment information and the efficient utiluu- 
tion of course graduates. A predictive test battery was developed, consisting primarily of 
contera related tests and **mini le^son^" that were directly associated with the Stock Control and 
Accounting Specialist {MOS76P20) course. Sucii predictors proved to be better than general 
aptitude measures for predicting cuurse cumpletiun time in this training program. Stepwise 
multiple linear regression analyses were u^ed to develop predictive function^ and determinj 
potentially useful predictors. Xumugraphs were Lon^truLted to display the predictive equation^ 
and are recommended for use. 

Computer Simulation as an Aid to Managers of Traming, by Harold Wagner and Patrick J. Butler, 

Technical Report 73-34, 98 pp., December 1973. ED-088 506 

General Purpuse Simulation System (GPSS) simulations of h>pothetical self-paced training pro- 
grams were performed in this jtudy. The purpose was to evaluate the utility of this technique as 
a planning aid for managers of training who are faced with implementing a self-paced course. 
These managers must have information that permits reliable and accurate planning uf instruc- 
tional resources, facilities, and materials. Completion time distributions from the self paced Stuck 
Control and Accounting Specialist (MOS 76P20) course were used in the GPSS simulations. 
Other variables that entercnl the model included attrition rates, absentee rates, and follow-on 
course quotas. The final GPSS mijdel forecasts such items as the daily training load, the daily 
student output, and the number of absentees. In addition, the model permits the evaluatiou and 
selection of optimum follow-on course scheduling policies. 



REACTION-Division No. 4 

Public Attitudes About Hazardous Wastes and Hazardous Waste Disposal Sites 
(Research for U.S. Environmental Protection Agency) 

Public Attitudes Toward Hazardous Waste Disposal Facilities^ by L.L. Lackey, T.O, Jacobs, and S.R. 

Stewart, (HumRRO Final Report D 1-73 8} EPA-670,2-73-CS6, 186 pp., June 1973, PB-223 638, issued 

as HumRRO Technical Report 74-8, 170 pp., April 1974. 

Thib project had three purposes. (a)surve> publu. attitudes toward a proposed system of national 
disposal sites (XDSs), (b) develop a behavioral model a> a means of predicting citizens' react.ons 
to an NDS in a particular location, and (c) propose an effective public information campaign. 
The national sur\e>, sampling randomly and purposefully selected respondents (key influentials), 
was conducted in 10 counties selected as feasible NDS locations. The questionnaire elicited 
information .ibout three classes of variables considered predictive of citizen reaction to an 
NDS (a) conttAtural (physical; economic environment), (b) situational (social environment;, and 
(c) individual (personal attitudes^ belie fj>) which constituted the basic structure of the behavioral 
model. Most respondentia have positive attitudes toward an NDS, would accept one in their 
count>, and believe an NDS would be beneficial to their area. About half wanted additional 
information before agreeing to a nearby NDS. Most respondents iiamcxl the mass media (TV and 
local newspapers) a^ the greatest .source of influence on their environmental and ecological 
attitudes. A generalized public information program designcxJ to ^.reate public acceptance of 
NDSs is outlined. 



' Kcsearch for Work Unit PKISM was begun under Work Unit STOCK. 
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READNEED-Division No. 3 

Methodology for Evaluating Reading Requirementc of Army Jobs 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 

*'De\elopment .uid Evaluation of Job Reading Tabk Testb," by Thomas G. Stidit and John S. Caylor, 
paper for bynipobium at annual meeting of American Edutv.tiunal Research Asbociation, april 1972. 
ED064 683 

Descnbeb research tu develop job reading task tebts vJH,TT) for three military jobs having civilian 
counterparts. cOok, automotive repairman, and supply clerk. Relationships of general reading 
ability to performance un JRTT are described for men in three groups, an unselected sample, a 
group selected for special aptitude in a JR'FT area, .lud a group both selected and trained in the 
JRTT area. Results indicate that, while general reading and JRTT performance are positively 
correlated, the JRTl' are sensitive to selection and training, and hence are measures of special 
job-reading abilities as well as of general reading abilities. 

"Development of a Simple Readability Index for Job Reading Material," by John S. Caylor and 
Thomas G. Sti^.ht, paper fur the annual meetmg of the American Educational Research Association, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, February 1973. ED -076 707 

The FOR CAST readability .nde\ was developed to predict the reading grade level of Army 
technical job reading matter used tu tram young male soldiers. Based on a single variable the 
number of one-s> liable words per 150-word passage -the index has been compared with the 
P*lesch and Dale Chall general readability indices and found to be valid. Morever, FORCAST can 
be applied readiK b> clerical personnel without special training or etiuipment. The data it 
provides are reahstic guides to matching a soldier's reading materials to lus reading ability. 

Methodologies for Determining Reading Requirements of Military Occupational Specialties, by John S. 

Cavlor. Thomas G. Sticht, Lynn C. Fo\, and J. Patrick Ford, Technical Report 73-5, 71 pp., March 

1973. AD-75S 872 ED-074 343 

READXEED research was concerned uith the develo^jmeuL of methodologies for determining 
reading requirements of Army MOSs. Three approaches for assessing MOS literacy demands are 
described, (a) analysis of readability of *Vrmy MOS materials using a newly developed readability 
formula calibrated on .\rm> personnel and Army job materials, (b)use of information currently 
in .\rm> data banks to stud> relation*>hips bet\\een reading ability (estimated from AFQT) and 
jcfb proficiency (uide\ed b> the Primary Mihtary Occupational Specialty /Evaluation Test), and 
{ ) Jjicct a'^sessment of personnel reading skills in relation to proficiency on specially constructed 
Job Reading Task Tests (JRTT). Feasibility studies that indicate the relative merits of each 
approach, and certain conceptual and operational problems in determining literacy requirements 
of jobs are described. 



REALISTIC-Division No. 3 

Determination of Reading, Listening, and Arithmetic Skills Required for Major Military Occupa 
tional Specialties 

(Research for the Department of the Army) 

Project REALISTIC. Evaluation and Modification of REAding, Listening, and ArithmeTIC Needs in 
Mtlitary Jobs Having Civilian Counterparts, by Thomas C. Sticht, John S. Caylor, and Richard P. 
Kern, Professional Paper 19-71, 43 pp., September ]971, papers presented at Western Psycholofncal 
Association meeting, Los Angeles, Calif., April 1970. AD-755 040 ED-057 334 

The papers in this collection present a description of, and the results of, research in Work Unit 

REALISTIC. In addition to the first paper which is an overview, the three papers are; 

•Tsychometric Determination of Relationships Among Literacy Skills and Job Proficiency," 
Reading Ability, Readability, and Readership. Identifying Job-Related Reading Tasks Performed 

by Cooks, Clerks, and Mechanics,'' and "Reducing Discrepancies Between Literacy Skill Levels of 

Personnel and Literacy Demands of Jobs." 
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REALISTIC (Cont.) 



**Mental Aptitude and Comprehension of Time-Compressed and Compressed-Expanded Listening 
Selections," by Thomas G. Stidit, Journal of Auditory Research^ vol. 10, 1970, pp. 103-109; issued 
as Professional Paper 6-72, 11 pp., March 1972. AD-743 274 ED.066 080 

The comprehensibility of materials compressed and then expanded by means of an electro- 
mechanical process was tested with 280 Army inductees divided into two groups of high- and 
low-mental aptitude. Three short listening selections relating to military activities were subjected 
to compression and compression-expansion to produce seven versions. Data indicate that expand- 
ing previously compressed materials to restore the word rate to normal may restore the 
comprehension of the material to very near normal when the compression/expansion is limited to 
40?c. Present results substantiate findings that factors limiting the comprehensibility of rapid 
speech reside more with the inability of the listener to process rapid rates of speech than with 
the signal distortion produced by the equipment or compression process. 

Determination of Literacy Skiii Requirements in Four Military Occupational Specialties, by Thomas 
G. Sticht, John S. Caylor, Richard P. Kern, and Lynn C. Fox, Technical Report 71-23, 72 pp., 
November 1971. AD-736 865 ED-059 028 

This report descnbes results of research on the extent of usage of job printed materials and job 
listening sources as a function of the reading difficulty level of the materials and the reading 
ability of Army job incumbents. Psychometric data were obtained on relationships of reading 
ability to performance on Job-Related Reading Task tests, and of reading, listening, arithmetic, 
and AFQT to job proficiency as indexed by Job Knowledge tests. Job Sample tests, and 
Supervisor Ratings in four Army jobs. Methods are discussed for reducing discrepancies between 
personnel literacy skill levels and the literacy demands of the job by remedial literacy training or 
redesign of job literacy materials. Research results are discussed v^^ith regard to implications for 
selection, training, and research. 

^'Project REALISTIC. Determination of Adult Functional Literacy Skill Levels,'' by Thomas G. 
Sticht, John S. Caylor, Richard P. Kern, and Lynn C. Fox, Reading Research Quarterly, vol. VII, 
Spring 1972, pp. 424-465, issued as Professional Paper 20-72, 43 pp., September 1972. AD-755 293 
This paper descnbes data gathered on functional hteracy levels for four selected Army jobs: 
Cooks, Vehicle Repairmen, Supply Clerks, and Armor Crewmen. The data showed that reading 
difficulty levels in the Repairman and Supply fields exceeded the reading ability of high aptitude 
men by four to six grade levels, that use of reading materials increased as skill in reading 
increased, that men m high-demand reading level fields tended to listen for information, and that 
mformation on tests, job performance, supervisor's ratings showed positive, significant correla- 
tions between literacy vanables and the first two indices of job proficiency. Listening and job 
knowledge were less highly related than reading and job knowledge. 

"Effects of Speech Rate, Selection Difficulty, Association Strength and Mental Aptitude on Learning 
by Listening," by Thomas G, Sticht and Douglas R, Glasnapp, The Journal of Communication, vol. 22, 
no. 2, June 1972, pp. 174-188, issued as Professional Paper 1-73, January 1973. AD-762 692 

In two factorial experiments, adult male Subjects, aged 18-25, listened to tape-recorded passages 
presented at different rates of speech. Experiment 1 studied the effects of speech rate upon 
immediate retention, by a total of 204 high and low aptitude (AFQT) men, of material having 
readability of grade levels 6,0, 8.5, and 14.5, Low aptitude men learned the easier material better 
than the difficult material as a function of decreased speech rate, high aptitude men appeared to 
learn material best at around 175 wpm, independent of difficulty. Experiment 2 examined 
interactions of speech rate, aptitude, and the association strength of nouns in sentences on 
immediate retention, using a total of 138 men. High aptitude men lost disproportionately more 
material of low association strength than did low aptitude men when the speech rate was 
increased from 175 to 325 wpm. 
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RECRUIT-Division No, 7 (Social Science) 
Research on Recruiting 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 



Enlistment Motivation and the Disposition of Army Applicants, by Allan H. Fisher, Jr. and Margi R. 

Harford, Technical Report 74-5, 72 pp., March 1974. (RECRUIT III) AD-776 973 

Research was performed to (a) classify reasons for Army enlistment, and (b) identify factors 
associated with enlistment in the Army or another Service. Data from two samples of FY72 
Army enlistees were subjected to factor analysis and hierarchical cluster analysis techniques to 
generate a four-way classification of reasons for enlistment: (a) vocational development, 
(b) enlistment m the Service of one s choice (Army) at the time of one's choice, (c) individual 
development and change, ari (d) military personnel benefits, including the G.I. Bill. Automatic 
interaction detection and multiple regression techniques were applied to other FY72 data to 
identify factors associated with the disposition of initial Army applicants. The two factors most 
influential were educational level and race. Factors associated with the disposition of initial 
applicants to the Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps were also identified. 
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RELAY-Division No. 7 (Social Science) 

The Impact of Military Service on Occupational Aspirations and Development of Skills 
(Research for the Department of the Air Force, Aerospace Medical Division) 

Recruits' CiuiUan- Acquired Skills. Their Potential Value and Their Utilization in Initial Military 
Assignments, b> Arthur J. Hoehn, Thurlow R. Wilson, and John A. Richards, (HumRRO TR 72-6), 
Technical Report AFHRL-TR 72-16, Manpower Development Division, Air Force Human Resources 
Laboratory, Air Force Systems Command, 129 pp., February 1972. AD-748 326 

The objective of the research reported here was to assess the potential value and the utilization 
of recruits' civilian-acquired skills. A recruit was defined as having a military -relevant civilian- 
acquired skill if he had had six months or more of job experience in any of 67 common civilian 
jobs. The research data were obtained during March through June 1971 for four services: Two 
Army sites, one each for Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force. Data were collected by adminis- 
tenng questionnaires to recruits, obtaining judgments of classiiication interviewers, and extracting 
information on initial military assignment, enlistment commitment, and AFQT scores from 
official records. Results indicait about 40% of the entering personnel surveyed met the civilian- 
acquired skill (CAS) criterion. Job skills varied, but tended to concentrate in a few civilian job 
categories. Results suggest that 20-30% of the incoming personnel with six or more months of 
military-relevant work experience received assignments likely to make significant use of such 
experience. 

Recruits' Mditary Preferences and Their Accommodation by the Military Services, by Arthur J. 
Hoehn, Thurlow R. Wilson, and John A. Richards, (HumRRO Technical Report 72-10), Technical 
Report AFHRL-TR 72 19 (m press). Manpower Development Division, Air Force Human Resources 
Laboratory, Air Force Systems Command, 121 pp., March 1972. AD-749 884 

The principal objective was to provide information on recruits' military occupational preferences, 
match of military assignments to recruits' preferences, and changes that occur in these prefer 
ences between service entry and completion of basic training. Questionnaires were administered 
to recruits from four services just before classification interviewing and eight weeks later after 
initial military assignment. Small proportions of recruits' first choices were found to coincide 
with initial assignments in terms of DOD Occupational Groups. However, over 60% received 
assignments to DOD Occupational Areas to which they gave relatively high interest ratings. 
Perhaps, fur this reason, most men expressed satisfaction with their initial assignments. Recruits 
considered the services did relatively well in getting and using information on aptitudes and 
educational backgiound, but not so aJA on getting and using information on preferences and 
preservice work. Recruits need improved knowledge of the military work areas. 
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RELAY (Cont.) 



Recruits' Posti>ervice Occupational and Educational Plans. Nature and the Extent of Influence From 
Early Military Experience, by Arthur J. Huehn, (HumRRO Technical Report 72-15), Technical Report 
AFHRL-rR-72-28, Manpower Development Division, Air Force Human Resources Laboratory, Air 
Force Systems Command, 61 pp., April 1972. AD-750 145 

Data on the nature of recruits' postservice occupational and educational plans, and on the 
influence that the first few weeks of military service have on such plans, were collected in 
March-June 1971 at Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force sites. One questionnaire was 
administered at the beginning, and one near the end of basic trailing. Results show that most 
recruits plannr»d to be workmg full-time one year after service, but were uncertain as to the type 
of work they would be doing. The data suggest that 30-407o of the men considered their initial 
assignment out of line with their job plans for one year after service. Results on occupational 
plans for age 35 closely paralleled those for one year after service, but the men seemed to be 
more definite about the kind of work they would be doing. About 40% said that they planned 
to be attending college one year after leaving service. Results generally showed early service 
experience to have little, if any, impact on postservice vocational and educational plans. 

Post:>en.ice Occupational and Educational Plana of First-Tour Military Personnel Nearing Separation 
From the Service, by Arthur J. Hcehn, (HumRRO Technical Report 72-19), Technical Report 
AFHRL-TR-72-42, Manpower Development Division, Air Force Human Resources Laboratory, Air Force 
Systems Command, 158 pp., June 1972. 

A study was made of several aspects of the postservice educational and occupational plans for 
first-tour enhsted personnel nearing separation from military service. A questionnaire was admin- 
istered at Air Force, Army, Marine Corps, and Navy sites. Analyses were made of the postservice 
plans of the respondents. Although most men expect to pursue full-time work, results show a 
widespread interest in further training or education. Only about one of four men expected to use 
his military job training experience, whether in a civilian job or in related education or training. 
Results suggest the need for continued, or even improved, pre-separation counseling to assist men 
in formulating their postservice plans, in locating jobs, and in becoming more aware of the 
potential value of the job skills they have acquired while in military service. 



RETURN-Division No. 2 

Prerelease Indicators for Military Prisoners 
(Research for the Department of the Anny) 

A Partially Annotated Bibliography on Prediction of Parole Success and Delinquency, by Robert L. 
Dyer and James H. Harris, Research Product RP-D2-72-1, March 1972. AD-755 507 
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SAEPP-Division Mo. 2 

Systematic Automotive Education Program Design 
(Research for the Illinois Law Enforcement Commission) 

' Development of a Systematic Automotive Education Program/' by Peter B. Wylie, Donald F. 

Haggard, Dorothy C. Herbert, James H. Harris, Final Report FR-D2-74-4, June 1974. 

The purpose of the Sybtematic Automotive Education Planning Project (SAEPP) is to provide 
techniqueb for developing and implementing realistic vocational training and placement programb 
for prisoner rehabilitation. Such programs are intended to be based on current and projected 
labor demandb, tailored to trainee needs, and integrated within the society to which the prisoner 
must return. One objective of this research was to develop the citizens council concept; an 
Automotive Trades Council (ATC) was estabhshed to support formulating and implementing an 
automotive maintenance training program. In designing the SAEPP curriculum, a labor market 
analysis wab performed to determine the availability of specific kinds of automechanics jobs. 
Occupational needb of released prisoners were determined. A task analysis of the auto mechanic's 
Job was performed. A survey revealed the limited availability of auto mechanics training for 
ex -offenders in industry and public education. 



SASPI-Division No. 1 (System Operations) 
Systems Analysis of Self-Paced Instruction 
(Research for the U.S. Army Research Institute) 

.-\ Systems Analysis of a Self-Paced, Variable-Length Course of Instruction, by C. Dennis Fink, 
Richard D. Behringer, Harold Wagner, and Morris Showel, Final Report FR-Dl-74-3, Juno 197 1, 
Annex A. Training, Administratwe and Disciplinary Problems Associated With the U.S. Army Clerk- 
Typist (MOS 71B10/20) Courbti, Annex B. A Comparison of Graduates, Dropouts, ani Instructors of 
the U.S. Army Clerk-Typist (MOS 71B10/20) Course, April 1974. 

This study analyzed belected features of the Basic Army Administration Course (BAAC) which 
trains enlisted personnel for the 71B10/20MOS. The objectives of the study were to obtain 
information which could be used to identify the strengths and weaknesses of the course, and to 
develop suggebtionb for improving the course. Questionnaires and structured interviews were 
administered to a sample of course students, dropouts, instructors, and school administrators of 
the 71B10/20 course at Forts Ord and Jackson dunng the Fall of 1973. In addition, the training 
environments at both Schools were inspected and student training records were analyzed. The 
study findings are reported in detail in two annexes to the final report. Annex A describes 
instructor and administrator opinions and practices as related to the course, and reports on the 
disciplinary problems associated with the course. Annex B describes student attitudes ::nd 
performance. The final rej^ort contains a number of suggebtionb on how to improve the current 
71B10/20 course. 



SAWTRAIN--Division No. 4 

Small Arms Weapons Systems Training Requirements 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 

The Effects on Traming Requirements of the Physical and Performance Characteristics of Weapons, by 
T.O. Jacobs, M^irgaret S. Salter, and Chester I. Chnstie, Technical Report 74-10, 75 pp., June 1974. 
The present rebcarch supported the Army Small Arms Requirements Study II (ASARS) Related 
Study 13, Training. Its purpose was to provide information from literature search and judgmental 
evaluation on (a) the minimum level of performance qualifying an individual to operate a 
weapons system, (b) the impact of the physical and performance characteristics of weapons on 
training rajuired to reach this level, (c) the impact of post-1985 enviironments on training 
requirements, (d) identification of training requirements that cannot be expedited, and 
(e) priorities for allocation of resources for training, in termb of weapon performance character 
isticb. The findingb demonstrated that weapon controllability is the ASARS characteristic with 
highest impact on training requirements, and the highest potential for return on resource 
invebtment. Although beyond the scope of this study, it could be concluded that improved 
weapon controllability might offer best opportunity for increased operational effectiveness. 
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SIAF-Division No. 4 

Selection and Training for Small Independent Action Forces 
(Research for Advanced Research Projects Agency) 

S<.lcttu)ii utul Tnumug (oi Snudl Independent Action Forccb. Development of Materudh and Proce- 
dures, by Josupli A. Ohiistead, Theodoru R. Powers, James A. Caviness, and Jeffery L. Maxey, 
Technical Report 7M7, 56 pp., August 1971. AD-737 709 ED OGO 437 

Thii report of Phase II of a three-phase research and development project describes the 
cumplctiun uf the systems analysis and spetifitatiun uf the tritical knowledges and skills required 
fur Small Independent Action Forces (SIAF) performance, and development of 19 Program 
Dcbtriptiuoi training f>rottdures and materials for developing the required knowledges and skills. 
(Program Descriptions had been developed in Phase I for 6 other content areas.) In addition, 
there is a description and provisional evaluation of a test battery for the selection of SIAF 
personnel. Frum a 5ur\e> uf current practices and job analysis data, candidate predictor variables 
were specified and instruments to measure the variables were identified or developed. Criterion 
tests of SIAF performance were developed for Phase III validation of selection procedures. 

SeleLCion and Training for Small Independent Action Forceb. Final Report, by Joseph A. Olmstead, 
James A. Caviness. Theodore R. Powers, Jeffrey L. Maxey, and Fred K. Cleary, Technical Report 
72-2, 62 pp., February 1972. AD-737 709 ED-060 437 ' 

The overall objective of this research was the development of procedures for selecting and 
training personnel to serve in Small Independent Action Forces (SIAF) units. This report of 
Phase III of the three-phase research and development project describes research that required 
two almost tompletel> independciit activities, (a) development of a composite training test, and 
(bj validation of ^elettion tests and final development of selection materials and procedures into 
a Small Independent Action Forces Selection Program. Training procedures and materials for 
developing tlie required knowledges and skills were developed in Phases I and II. 



SIMRAPP-Division No. 6 

Identify and Develop Budgetary Estimates for Simulation Research, Development, and Procure 
ment Projects Which Are Required During FYs 1967 1980 in Support of Army Pilot Training 
(Research for the U.S. Army Training Device Agency) 

Atniy Training Simulator Research, Development and Procurement, FY 1976-1980 Projects and 
Funding Summaries, by Paul \V. Caro, Edward J. Miller, Melvin D. Montemerlo, and Wallace W. 
Prophet, Final Report, June 1974. 

This report wa^ prepared to provide the Army with information on whith budget programs for 
FY 1976-1980 tould be developed for simulator research and procurement programs. The 
emphasis i5 on rotarj^ wing training requirements of the present and foreseeable future. The 
researth team contacted organi/.ations active in the simulation field for information. Th( ^tudy 
team first identified needed .simulator researth in problem areas, then estimated the level of 
funding tor simulator projects. Research projects that touId lead to more effective design and use 
of simulation in pilot training are described. 
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SKYFIRE-Division No. 5 

Training Methods for Forward Area Air Defense Weapons 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 

Studies on Rtduced-Scale Ranging Training With a Simple Range Finder^ by Michael R. McCluskey, 

Technical Report 71-24, 35 pp., December 1971 (SKYFIRE I). AD-740 163 

Three e\penmenti> of reduced-bcalu btadinietnc ranging training were conducted for a criterion 
range of 1500 meters. The observers for all studies were trained in a reduced-scale (1/48) 
environment with stadimetric or occlusion ranging aids. Two of the studies also included a 
full-scale performance test with jet aircraft. The ranging training method consisted primarily of 
immediate feedback that contained either qualitative or quantitative information. The rebults of 
thebe btudiej, indicated that, (a) the type of feedback (qualitative or quantitative) given during 
training doeb not affect ranging performance, (b) the reduced-scale training appears to be valid 
for the incommg direction of flight but not for the outgoing, and (c) the ranging skill acquired 
during training did not transfer completely to the full-scale environment. However, performance 
in the full-bcalo environment was as accurate after 30 days as it was at the completion of 
training. 

Attempts to Improve Vusual Detection Through Use of Search Patterns and Optical Aids, by Robert 
D. Baldwin, Technical Report 73-3, 33 pp., February 1973, (SKYFIRE III) AD-758 056 

Tile research objectives were to compare the visual detection abilities of observers equipped with 
low- and moderate-powered optical systems, and to compare the detection capabilities of 
observers using different techniques or strategies for searching extensive visual displays. Visual 
uxperimenti) were conducted in a scaled reduction of an aircraft detection situation, comparing 
observer results using optical aids and unaided vision, a general conclusion was that "sharp*' eyes 
are the best visual detection aids. Several search patterns experiments compared unstructured and 
structured visual search for simulated aircraft targets. Fundamental characteristics of vision- 
visual acuity and field of view— appear to be the major sources of variance in acquirmg visual 
targets. 



SKYGUARD-Western Division (Texas) 

Curriculum and Instructional improvements for the Air Defense Artillery Officer Advanced 
Course 

(Research for the Department of the Army) 

Use of the Job Model Concept to Guide Job Description Procedures for Army Officers, by Paul G. 

VVhitmore, Technical Report 73-26, 36 pp., November 1973. AD-772 993 ED-086 827 

The object of this study was to examine the job description procedures specified in CONARC 
Regulation 350-100-1, Systems Engineering of Training, February 1968, with reference to their 
use for officers' jobs, and to develop supplementary procedures for rectifying any deficiencies. 
Previouo evaluations and recent applications of these kinds of procedures to officer jobs were 
reviewed, the major problem found was that the procedures authenticated existing conceptions 
of a job. It IS proposed that major deficiencies can be avoided by beginning the job description 
process with development of a job model having three major sections, (a) broad job functions 
derived from appropriate system characteristics, (b) general behavioral science considerations 
appropriate to the analysis of each broad job function, and (c) information in categories, sources, 
and collection procedures required to fully explicate each broad job function. A partial model of 
Army officers* jobs is presented as an example. 
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SMMART-Division No. 2 

Developing Criteria for the Selection of Methods and Media by Army Trainers 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 

T/it Stati' of Knoickdge Ptjr taming to SdcLtion of Cost-EffectWi: Training Metnods and Media, by 
Ronald \V. Spangcnburg, Yair Ribatk, and Harold L. Moon, Technical Report 73-13, 133 pp., June 
1973. AD.763 194 KD 078 295 

Roviow and anal\5i?> uf [)urtinunt hturaturu wab thu first btep in rubuarth to develop cnturia and 
proLudurub fur optimal sulettiun uf cobt-effettivu methodb and mudia fur use in Army training. 
The empirical daUi found in the review arc insufficient as a basis for reliable selection of 
nictliudb and iuudia fur bpucific training t<ibkb. Alsu, c\»bting muthudb-mudia bclection procedurub, 
training ^^^t-anal>bib pruccdurcb, and buggubtud appruachub fur devulupmg such procudurcb are 
inadeijuatu fur -Vrmy nutidb, al thu ugh purtiun.s uf bumu uf thusu may be useful ni developing 
procedures fur Army use. Pubsible appruacheb for removing those inadequacies are discussed. 



SOURCE-Division No. 4' 

Organizational Factors in Work and Performance 

(Research for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social and Rehabilitation 
Service) 

Working Papers Sj 2 Organizational Structure and Climate, hnplications for Agencies, National Study 
of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation Workers, Work, and Organizational Contexts [HumRRO Final 
Report, by Joseph A. Olmstcad, AugUbt 1972) , (SRS) 73 05403, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Social and Rehabilitation Service, 187 pp., February 1973. 

This report analyzcb the literature tuneerned with the impact of the work context (i.e. structure 
and climate) on wurk, wurkers, and work performance, with speeial relevance for social welfare 
and rehabilitation agent iCb. It debcrlbcb the properties common to all organizations, including 
structure, communication processcb, and the motivational and attitudinal characteristics of 
personnel. The need tu develup, and reward, good leadership is givun special emphasis, smce the 
quality of leadership available at all levels is crucial m determining the character of an agency's 
work context. 

Research Report No. 2. Effects of Agency Work Contexts. An Intensive Field Study, Volume 
I F^port, Volume U Technical Appendices, National Study of Sociul Welfare and Rehabilitation 
Wormrs, Work, and Organizational Contexts, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social 
and Rehabilitation Service, (SRS) 71 05116, December 1973, (Effects of Agency Work Contexts. An 
Intensive Field Study. Volume I, Agency Structure and Climate, HumRRO Final Report.D4-73.14, 
Volume II, Attitudes of Agency Personnel, HumRRO Final Report.D4-73-15, by Joseph A. Olmstcad 
and Harold E. Christensen, October 1973) 

This project wa. concerned with the impact of organizational structure and climate on the 
attitude and performance of social welfare aiid rehabilitation workers. Thirty-two welfare and 
rehabilitation urganiz.*tions were studied, and questiunnaire and interview data collcx;ted on 80 
dimension^ related to organizational facturs, employee attitudes, ancj performance. Imphcatiuns 
derived are reported on the effects of btructure and climate on the attitudes, motivation, and 
performance of personnel and the performance of agencies. 



'See also "Or}«anizational Factors." 
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l^ogram AppUt-ation Repurtb. Study of Agency Work Contexts. National Study of Social Welfare and 
RuhabtUtatton Workcrb, Work, and Organizational Contexts, Department uf Health, Kducation, and 
Welfare, Sucial and lluhabiliUUiun Servjte (HuniRRO Research Product RBP Dl 73 16, by Joseph A. 
OInistead and Harold E. Christensen, October 1973). 

Report No. 1, Implications for Supervision, (SRS) 74-05405, December 1973. 

Report No. 2, Implications for Administration, (SRS) 74-05406, December 1973. 

Report No. 3, Implications for Personnel Management, (SRS) 74-05407, December 1973. 

Report No. 4, Implications for Training, (SRS) 74-05408, December 1973. 

Report No. 5, Implications for Organizational Development, (SRS) 74-05409, December 1973. 

Fivu Apphtatiun Ru(>urU> bummanzu sulutttid results and implications of an intensive field study 
concerned with the effects of work contt;.\ts on the attitudes and performances of personnel 
umployod in bucial welfare and rehabihtatiun agencieb. In dibcubbing implications for the adminis 
tratioa of agencies, the report suggebts that climate may be more important than structure in 
welfare agencieb, due to the naturc of the work and the necessary relationships among the 
personnel. It retummendb that agenty managements give attention to those factors that impact 
on work and work performance in the followmg ^Her of priority, agency goals, agency policies, 
communication, bupervibion, .Mructunng of activitieb, -^ability of work environment, size of 
agency, dispersion of agency. 



SPECTRA-Division No. 2 

Evaluation Study of Counselor Training Program 

(Research for the Department of Labor, Manpower Administration) 

Bibliography for Curriculum Development in Counseling Skills for the Helping Professions, by Carol 

L. Seabright, Research Product IIP.D2-72-4, August 1972. 

Bibliographic material was gathered during an evaluation of a special USTES Counselor IVaining 
I^rogram designed to provide the equivalent of one year of full-time education in vocational 
counseling with special emphasis on the disadvantaged client. The references were collected from 
23 Counselor IVaining Programs being conducted in colleges and universities across the country. 
They are cross-referenced by subject area, for use by academic staffs conducting counselor 
training programs, and by Employment Service staff members conducting in-service training 
programs and as background material for studies in vocational counseling. 

Evaluation of a Special Counselor Training Program Conducted by the United States gaining and 
Employment Service, Part I. Adminit^trativc and Training Procedures, by William L. Warnick and 
Wiliard ll. Pratt, Precis Final Report and Final Report, MEL 73-OlA, Contract No. 43-1-014-51, 
October 1972 (Spectra I). PB 214 532/4 

This paper— the initial phase of a two-part evaluation of the Special Counselor 'IVaining 
Program-describes the administration and tonduct of the varioui, training programs Findings are 
based upon data obtained from btructurtd interviews with program personnel and trainees 
participating in 23 nationwide programs that were selected at random. Results indicate that the 
training programs have successfully met the educational purposes of the program. However, 
major problems exist, stemming mainly from the limited time and staff available at all ES levels 
and from the lack of e.xplicit program procedures. 
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SPECTRA (Co/I 



KiaUuUion of Speiuil CoutiHvlor '/Vtn/ii/i^' Program Conducted by the VnUed States Employment 
Seniee, Part U. Job Oriented Training and Aiksesnnient Model, by Ronald E. Knwnicr, S;imue! P. 
Hudson, Richard K. Krincr, and Donald F. Haggard, Vreub Final Ri;[>urt and Final Report, MEL 
73-OlB, Contract No, 43-1-014-51, November 1972 (Spectra 11). PB-219 409 

This rej)ort is the second part of a two-part ev;iIuation of the Special Counselor 'IVaining 
I*rograni. Work Inchided the develupnicnt uf a jub-uriented model fur nieabunng trainee eoun- 
bcHnjj effoctivenesb and a mudel fur develuping training [jrugranib that relate^ jub requirements 
and training cuntent. Data upon which thcM; mudeU iUre bab*;d were ubtained primarily from a 
job/training surve> uf 697 entr> -level cuuni>eltjr»s within the Empluyment Service. Report infur- 
mation can be used to design, develop, and evaluate ES entry-level counselor training- 
determining training needb, i>|>ecif>ing the curriculum, and asbcssing training effectivencbb. 



SPECTRUM-Division No. 3 

Development of Efficient Training for Soldiers of All Aptitude Levels 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 

Aptitude Lciel and Performance on Intramodal and Intennodal Form Dniuinunation ra,s/i\\ by Gary 

Kress, Technical Report 73 7, 28 pp., March 1973. AD.758 874 

Tliib rcpurt prei>enti> the findingi> uf rei>earch that cumpared high and luw a|;titude bubjectb on 
twu furm dii>criminatiun Ubks that required buth intramudal and intermudal functioning. In tlie 
firi»t experiment, 20 high and 20 luw aptitude Army trainees were required to make a simulta- 
neuui> dii>cnminatiun uf nuUi>eni>e furnih, Ui>ing visiun and tuuch. 'Hie Micund experiment, witli 30 
high and 30 luw aptitude men, intruduced a delay period between the presentation of tlie 
standard cuid cumparibun stimuli. Fur the t'iri>t experiment, rcbulti, bhuwed that the high aptitude 
i>ubjecti> cuni>ii>tentl> perfurmed more accurately and more rapidly. In the second experiment, 
luw aptitude i>ubjectj> again cummitted more erruri>, but tuuk i>ignifictintl> Icbb i»tudy time than 
the highi>. Anal>sii> uf verbal rep<irti> i>howed that the majority uf the high aptitude men ui>ed 
higher urder jirucei>.sing ur learning btrategicb, which enabled them to make more accurate 
matches. 

Instructional Strategtei> for 'Pratmng Men of High and Low Aptitude, by Ihltun M. Bialek, John E. 
Taylor, and Robert N. Ilauke, Technical Report 73-10, 38 pp., April 1973 (SPECTRUM III), 
AD-7G0 408 

Thii> repurt deali> with rei>e*urch cunducted tu pruvide infurmatiun that can be used to improve 
training uf men uf widcl> differing aptitudt^b, especially fur the Army b high-density comljat and 
cumbat huppurt \hht<ir> Occupatiunal Speciultieb (MOSb). The research involved (a) a series uf 
laburatury i>tuiheb, ubing b>btematic manipulatiun uf learning variableb, and (b)a btrategy of 
uptimi/.atiun applied in an uperatiunal betting, testing uut prumibing guidelincb. As in |jreviuub 
btudicb, majur differenccb were ubbcrved in the perfurmance uf high and luw aptitude groupb. 
With the greatest differeiiccb in tabkb making mure cugnitive demandb and the leabt in tabkb Ubing 
manipulative mutur bkillb. Fur luw ajititudc men, arrangementb that maximize personal inter- 
action during iiibtructiun were generally bebt. High aptitude men can learn many tasks them- 
selves, given the minimum information, directions, and standards. 
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STAR -Division No. 5 

Aircraft Recognition Training 

(Research for the Department of the Army) 



Comparison and Evaluation of Printed Prognuub for Aircraft Recognition^ by Elmo E. Miller and 
Arthur C. Vicory, Technical Report 71-22, 3^1 pp., October 1971 (STAR HI). AD-739 521 
ED-054 610 

Several prmtud prototype [^rogrami, for training visual aircraft recognition were developed and 
compared uxpcnmcntally. One program produced an average score of 95?c on a printed recogni 
tion Usl (the next closest group test had more than twice as many errors). The program also 
tenH*»d to t-ike the least tmie to administer (about 15 minu«^s per aircraft). The training was in 
three phases. (1) Study of Multi-Image Cards (each showing several views of one aircraft, I'sting 
tinctive features), (?) Study of Paired Comparison cards (each showing two or three aircraft 
that are likely to be confused); (3) Study of Flash Cards (each showing one view of one 
atrcraft-10 different cards for each aircraft). After each phase, tests with printed imagery wore 
admmistered. The program should be feasible and effective for routine training. 

Studies of Aircraft Recognition Training, by Paul G. Whitmore, William C. Ilanlin, Robert D. 

Baldwin, and Sandra Garcia, Technical Report 72-5, 18 pp., February 1972 (STAR I). AD-739 923 
Ihv research dealt with three problei.t areas, selection of the minimum number of views of each 
aircraft required for iffective recognition training, determination of an appropriate exposure 
duraiiuii for test images, and determination of the relative emphasis needed on friendly and 
hosub- aircraft to produce adequate identification performance. The uniformity of performance 
on a posttraming test was a function of the number and distribution of the views used in 
trainuig and the similarity level of the aircraft. Differences in duration from one to five seconds 
were critical only for the most highly similar aircraft. Both fiiendly and hostile aircraft need to 
be given equal training emphasis. 



STOCK-Division No 1 (System Operations) 

Deveiopme"t of Training Management Procedures for Different Ability Groups 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 

Sell-Paced Advanced Individual Training (AIT) and Duty Assignment Procedures, by Harold Hunter 
and Harold Wagner, Technical Report 73-14, 37 pp., June 1973. AD 764 973 

A study was made to (a) describe how self-paced Military Occupational Specialty (MOS) training 
affects the Army assignment system, (b) identify ways the existing assignment system can 
accommodate uidividualued instruction, and (c) suggest modifications to the assignment system to 
provide better integration of self-paced training with assignment procedures. Information on self 
paced systems m the Army, Navy, and Air Force and on assignment policies and procedures at the 
Department of the Army and at local training bases was collect^^d, tlnough interviews, corrrsp'^nd 
ence, and examination of relevant documents. Relationshipf, between self-paced systems and the 
assignment system were analyzed to identify points of accommodation. 
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SYMDESC-Division No. 1 (System Operations) 

Development of a General Theoretical Mechanism for Describing Individual Students 
(Research for the U.S. Air Force, Human Resources Laboratory) 

A ThcorctiLul Bai>ii> fur Indindualunl ItUruLtujti, !)> Kdward II. Kingblu> and Juhn Stel/.ur, AFHRL- 

TR-7^M0, (HumRRO Technical Report 74-7) 117 pp., April 1974. 

This research was designed tu formulate a theuretical bai>is for a model of individualized 
instruitiun. The thcur> h semi xxiumatit in nature su that the definitiuns and assumptions used 
are stated explicitly. Set theur> and symbolic* logic are the conceptual tools used. The model 
includes theories uf ^ubject matter structure and student state description. These are related by 
an overall inotr^wtional model. A main result shuws how subject-matter structute constrains 
student state transitions thruugh a subject matter. An application uf the subject-matter theory is 
made to an existing Air Force course. A number of open problems are given whose further 
investigation would help make the model a more practical instniction;il tool. 



SYNTRAIN-Division No. 6 (Aviation) 

Modernization of Synthetic Training in Army Aviation 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 

'Dransfcr of Instrument Training and the Synthette Flight Training System, by Paul W. Caro, paper for 
Fifth Naval Traming Device Center and Industry Conference, Orlando, Fla., February 1972, issued as 
Professional Paper 7-72, 10 pp., March 1972. AD-743 155 ED.062 bl4 

One phase uf an innovative flight training program, it^ development, and initial administratio.i is 
dt.MriI)ed in this pai>er. The operational suitability test activities related to a determination of 
the transfer of instrument training value of the Army's Synthetic Flight Training System (SFTS) 
Device 2B21. Si.xteen active Army members of an Officer Rotary Wing Aviator Course who had 
completed primary training .ind 9 In.structor Pilots participated in the study. Instrument training 
was conducted in the SFTS on a proficiency bahis. Aircraft checkrides were administered by 
independent evaluator personnel. Cheek ride times and grades showed that much of tlie training 
now conducted in aircraft could be conducted more efficiently on the ground. 

Determining^ Training Dec tee Requirements in Fixed Wing Auiator Training, by Paul \V. Caro, Oran B. 
JoIIey, Robert N. Isley. and Robert H. Wright, Technical Report 72 11, 59 pp., Apnl 1972. AD-744 447 
ED.064 593 

All fixed wing pilot ♦raining programs at the U.S. Army Aviation School were studied ui 
FY 19G8 to (it termuic whether training might l>e more effective through more use of synthetic 
flij;ht training equipment and, if so, to ^f>eeif> mam characteristics needed. Secondary objectives 
were to assist in developing low -cost devices for one course and to determine the probable 
cost -effectiveness ' f a commercmlI> available device in another. A method was developed that 
identified specific and differential needs for synthetic equipment in each course and determined 
suitability of cMstiug equipment. A geiieralizable, systematic method for determining require- 
ments for synthetic training equipment in existing training programs resulted. 
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SYNTRAIN (Com.) 



Research on SynthvUc Training. Device Evaluation and Gaining Program Development, by Paul 
Caro. Robert N. Isloy, and Oran B. Jollcy. Technical Report 73-20, 19 pp., September 1973. 
(SYNTRAIN H) AD-768 923 

Two studies were conducted to evaluate a fixed-wing instrument procedure training device and 
to develop a training program for Ui>e with the device, hi the first study, a ^nroup of trainees at 
the U.S. Army Aviation School who reteivcd bvnthetit ins>trument flight training with the new 
device were compiired with a control group of trainees who did not. Men trained with *.he new 
device tended to perform more satisfactorily than the control group. The second sluay was 
conterned with di^velopnient and evaluation of an instrument flight training program designed 
especially for use \wth the new device. Results showed a A07c reduction in number of flight 
hours required to attain the twin-engine transition and instrument flight objectives of the couree. 
It appears that the training tontepts ui,ed in developing the training program using the training 
device have application not only to other flight training courses for both fi.\ed and rotary wing 
aircraft but in other programs utilizing training devices. 

Variables in Transfer of Training. Devices and Programs," by Paul W. Caro and Wallace W. Prophet, 
paper for bixth Annual Nciv.d Training Equipment Center and Indubtry Conference. Man-The Focus 
of the Iraming System, Orlando, Florida, November 1973, in Proceedings, NAVTRAEQLMPCEN 
111-226. pp. 265-275. 

A training device will be only as good as the training program will allow it to be. Instructors and 
the organization and content, of the training programs are, in many respects, becoming more 
important concerns than the simulators and training aircraft. 

"Aircraft Simulators and Pilot Training/' by Paul Vv, Caro, Human Factors, vol.15, no. 6, 

December 1973; issued as Professional Paper 6-7^1, 9 pp.. May 1974. 

Simulators have been less imporUint for training than aircraft, but th. ' are currently emerging as 
primaiy pilot training vehicles. This new emphasis is an outgrowth of systems engineering of 
flight training programs. Programs employ mg suth techniques as functional context training, 
minimizing over-training, effettive utiluation of personnel, use of incentive awards, peer training 
and objective perforniante measurement have resulted in impressive transfer of training. The 
conclusion is drawn that a proper training program is essential to realizing the potential training 
value of a device regardless of it*; realism. 



TESTAID-Division No. 5 

Technical Assistance in the Design and Execution of JTF-2 Test 3.1/3.5 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 

"Tracer Obs'-rvation for Air Defense Fire Control," by Rol)ert D. Baldwin, Air Defense Trends^ 
September 1970; issued as Professional Paper 13-72, 8 pp.. May 1972. AD-755 121 

Research to evaluate effectiveness of tracer observation as a fire control technique for gun-type 
air defense weapons is reported. It \v,n, found that the machine dynamics of weapon systems are 
not compatible with the type of dynanucs displayed by aircraft in a tactical situation. Several 
illusions are associated with tracer observations, a gunner has difficulty in localizing a tracer with 
respect to the Uirget because of hniiUitioas of stereoscopic vision and time delays in feedback 
information from tracers. Controlled firing te.sts to evaluate usefulness of tracer fire control are 
needed for various conii)inations t)f am raft and weapon dyiianiit s, and tracer firing frequency. 
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TRADE-Division No. 1 (System Operations) 

A Study of Solid State Equipment Maintenance and Training Requirements 
(Research for the Ford Motor Company, Automotive Assembly Division) 

"Solid Slate KquipniLnU MainltiiiaiuL <iiul Trauunj; UuquiruniuntA, Pha.^c I. E^labhihin^ the Data BabC,** 
by Rohorl C. Troxlor, Consulting Report CR-Dl.72-1, 163 pp., September 1972. 

The ubjcttivc wa> to c^Utblidh a tiaU» base from whith to develop traiiun«c; f^r eleetriLian^ lu 
troublcdhuutln^ and repair of oolid ^UUt tletlruuit controlled produttioii hue etiuipnieiU^. The 
work iiitluded anal^^i^ of eiiuipnieiU fa dure freijuencie^ .uid trititahtted. repair part .support 
effectiveiie^d hi^torie^, determination of electrieal .uid elcwlronic knowledges of employed 
tradesmen, team (.u in position ini[io>ed equipnient. background training and experience. Inte- 
grated que^tiunfiaire^ were devtloiH:d to gel data from 20 assembly plants to augment on%sile 
interview^ and observation^. To define the appropriate nu.\ of ^kilU and knowledges for the 
training program, a ^y^ttm^ anah^i^ of maintenante perform.uite in the division w.is performed. 
Speeific problems and possible solutions were identifieU. 



TRAINMAN-Division No. 2 

Development of an Instructional Program m Training Technology and Trammg Management 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 

"Developing Performanee Te^Ls for Traiiniii; Evaluation." b> William C. Osborn, Professional 
Paper 3 73, 8 pp., Februiiry 1973. basi'd on paper for ('ONARC Traiiung Workshop, P'ort Gordon, 
Ga., Oetober 1971. AD-758 436 KD-077 931 

Thi5 paper describes whe major action points in the course of developing a test for training 
evaluation. "Hie author gives a brief 5umnuir> of the 11 action points he considers basic for a test 
developer, from job objectives to final specifications. 

Framework for Performance Testing," b> William C. Osboni, Trauung m Business and Industry, 
vol. 11» no. 5, pp. 28-31, May 1974: based on Professional Paper 3-73. 

The major action point.s in the development of a test for training evaluation are. (1) obtain list 
of terminal objectives with ^kill and knowledge re(iuiretnent.s, (2) determine criticalit> of objec 
lives of militar\ mission, l3) determine adequac> of objective, (1) review objeetive with job, 
training anal>,st, (5) determine feasibility of duphcating the objective's conditions and task 
behavior in a test situation, (6) develop a substitute method of testing, (7) determine number of 
n phcation^ or variations of te^t behavior accessary for reliable measurement, (8) determine 
iontrols on test conditions nece2>sar> to insuri .•^tandardi/^ation over trainees, (9) develop objective 
pa^b'fail iconng procedure for trauue iiuaLfication, (10) develop dIagno^tlc sconng procedures 
for training evaluation, (11) prepare detailed in5tn4ctions for tester, trainee, and scorer, 
(12) detc-rnnne fcasibihtv of testing on all terminal objectives, (13) determine a relevant sample 
of lest ltem^ for nu.luslon in lest, 11 1) prepare final specifications for test administration. 
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TYPETRAIN-Division No. 3 

Development of Improved Army Typing Training Program and Materials 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 

.\n Evaluation of Aitenutttoe l^ui^ninus for lYitinmi^ Bcgmnm(* Typusti* tn the Army, by Morris Showel, 

Technical Report 72 33, 106 pp.. November 1972. AD-755 501; ED.070 922 

Thib report presuntb the rebult^ of rebetirth to de\elup an improved training: program for Army 
t\pists» and tiie material needed to miplement that program. Tlie researdi was conducted at Fort 
Ord and Furt Knu.\. FiTbt, baseline leiirning tur\eb were determined. Eight e.xperinienUil programs 
tlien were examined, and the rebult^ of \ariuub modifieatiunb in training were compared with the 
baseline learning curveb. Tlie effect of seletted training variables and training systems was 
e\aluated, and tl.e relatiunblup U'tween straight-tupy t>ping and prodiiction copy typing WiS 
e.\ploa»d. Several alternative revibcd traimng program, were field tested, and suggestions for 
revising the training program now in use were made. 

A ^omparibun uf Alternative Media fur Teathiiig Beginning Typists/' by Morris Showel, Jotinm/ of 
Educational Research, vol. 67, no. 6, Febniary 1974, pp. 279-285. 

Kight different training program^ involving a variety uf media were evaluated in terms of their 
effectiveneb^ in developing the straight <:up> taping skill of male military personnel who typed 
10 or lesb words per minute on a screening test given prior to the start of training. Subjects 
received a maximum of 33 hours of typing practice over a 9-day period, and tests to measure 
progress were adminibtered after 1 hour of practice and after ever>' 3 3/4 hours of practice 
thereafter. The results indicate that the most effective programs tended to be those which 
devoted relatively little time to detailed instruction during keyboard learning and emphasized 
speed by forced pace typing during skill building. 



UNCLE-Division No. 7 (Social Science) 

Research Studies and Analyses on Procurement, Utilization Performance, Retention and Separa 
tion of iVlilitary Personnel 

(Research for the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Manpower and Reserve Affairs) 

"tse of Automated Data Files in iNhinpovver Research," by Eli S. Flyer and Kenneth C. Scheflen, 
presented at the 25th Military OperaUons Research Symposium, Monterey, California, 
November 1973. 

The Office of the Assistant SetreUiry of Defense (Manpower and Reserve Affairs) through its 
iNhmpower Research and DaUi Analysis Center (MARDAC) extracts data from Defense and 
agency magnetic tape personnel files. After editing and file linking procedures, many files are 
combined and compressed. This paper shows how selected data elements from different files can 
be manipulated to provide Defense management with information on manpower programs and 
policies. 
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UPGRADE-Division No. 6 

Improving Aviation Maintenance Training Through Task and Instructional Analysis 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 

(7/ / //t'/icupft'f McJhum. iMOS 67X20) Jub Dci>Lnption Survey. Buchgruund, Tntuung, and General 
Maintenance ActwUiCK by Rusbd li. Schulz. Barbara K. Fit^Gerald, and Wallace W. Prophet. 
Technical Report 73-33, 19Spp.. December 1973. AD-775 390 

Th»b rejrurt dobtribcb the planning, t undue t, analybib, and rcbulu of a worldwide survey of tlit- 
maintenantt attiviticb of over 5.000 UIM helicopter mechanics. MOS67N20. It describcb 
mcthodb and tc'thniques Ubcd in developing the survey questionnaire and a job description 
invtntoi-j covtnng more than 1,100 hehcopter maintenance tasks, administration of the survey 
by mail and bv research teams in tlie field, and extraction and analysis of survey results. The 
report provides a broad profile of L'H 1 maintenance personnel, their trainmg and background, 
and a description of the UII 1 mcclianic s general job activities. Data concerning performance of 
the 1,*100+ maintenance tasks are presented in a companion report. 



UTILITY-Division No. 3 

Study of Men in Lower Mental Categories. Job Performance and the Identification of Potentially 
Successful and Potentially Unsuccessful Men 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 

Performance in rour Arm\ Jubs by Men at Different Aptitude (AFQT) Levela. 3. The Rebtiunship of 
AFQT and Jub Experience to Jub Pi^rfurniance, b> Robert Vineborg and Elaine N. Taylor, Technical 
Report 72-22. l-M pp.. August 1972. ..VD-750 603 E;d-072 110 

To provide information on performance and characteristics of effective and ineffective marginal 
personnel in the •Xrmv. a study ha& Ix;en niaUe of approximately 1500 men witli expen^'nce 
ranging up to 20 years in four different .\rmy MOSs. Tlie study included a group of men with 
Armed Forces Quahfication Test stores m the marginal range and a comparison group of men m 
the same jobs, but in tlie upper AFCJT levels. This report, the Unrd in a series, describes the bulk 
of the nujor study findings including comparisons of the performance of men in different mental 
categories with different amounts of job experience, comparisons of the performance of speci**! 
>ul>groups iNegroes and Cauca:>ians, inductees and enlistees, and men with formal and on-the-job 
training;, an analysis and definition of acceptable i>erformance, and a proietlure for using Job 
Knowledge tests lO screen ineffective performers. 

Pcrfurmancv m lour Army Jobs by Men at Different Aptitude (AFQT) Leueh, 4. Relationships 
Between Performanev Criteria. Uy Robert Vine berg and P*laine N. Taylor, Technical Report 72-23, 
35 pp., August 1972. .VD -750 604 

A ^tud> was made of approximately 1800 men with experience ranging to 20 years in five 
different *\rm> MOSs to pr^ivide information about the performance and characteristics of 
effective and ineffective mar^aial personnel m the Army. The study included a group of men 
with Armed Forces Qualification Test scores (AF'QT) in the marginal range and a comparison 
group of men in the same joIjs, but lu the upper range of AFQT stores. Performance was 
measured by intensive job ^anlpk tests, job knovvledgc tesU, .uid supervisor ratings. Biographical 
i{iiestionnaires. a battery of published and experimenUil tests, and Army records provided 
information abi;ut background, personal charauteristus, and military experieiues. This report, the 
fourth m a M-rie^ presenting the extensive data and analyses, examines the determinants of job 
U'havior and drsiribcs the n-Iation.ships among the three performance criteria used m the slucly. 
job .sample tests, job knowledge tesU>, and supervi.sor ratings. 




UTILITY (Cont.) 



"The Interchangeabihty of Job Sample Tests and Job Knowledge Tests in Four Army Jobs," by 
Robert Vmeberg and Elame N. Ta>!ur, paper for American Psychological Association Convention, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, September 1972. 

Extensive job sample tests and multiple choice job knowledge tests were administered to 
approximately 370 men in each of four Army jobs: Armor Crewman, Repairman, Supply 
Specialist, and Cook. Representati\e taskb in each job were analyzed and skill requirements were 
identified. This analysib and the currelatiuns bet^reen job sample scores and job knowledge scores 
supported the proposition that kiiuwledge tests are valid for measuring proficiency in jobs where 
skill components are minima! and where knowledge tests are carefully constructed to measure 
only information that is directly relevant to the performance of that job. 



VETS-Division No. 7 (Social Science) 

Statistical Evaluation of the Veterans Outreach Program and Process Description 
(Research for the National League of Cities and U.S. Conference of Mayors) 

EvaUiation of the Veterans' Education and Training Service (VETS) Program of the National League 
of Cities and U.S. Conference of Ma\un>, by Kenneth C. Scheflen and Robert J. Brandewie, Technical 
Report 73-31, 99 pp., December 1973. PB-226 895 

The objective of the Veterans' Education and Training Service (VETS) program conducted by 
the National League of CitiCb/U.S. Conference of Mayors is to enrol! educationally and econon?- 
ically disadvantaged veterans in Veterans Administration education and training programs 
Methodology was developed to measure the changes in G.I. Bill utilization by various population 
subgroups in 11 target cities and 11 control cities, using computerized data files provided by the 
Veterans Administration and the Department of Defense. Through on-site interviews and the 
administration of mail questionnaireb, data were collected on the size, organizational affiliation, 
and goals of VETS projects. The most effective VETS programs appear to be those with strong 
ties to local governmental agencies providing a variety of services; the least successful are those 
affiliated with colleges and universities. 



VOLAR-Division Mo. 3 

Support of tr. Army's Field Experimentation of Service Attractiveness and Training Programs 
(Research for the Department of the Army) 

**The Experimental Volunteer Army Training Program, A Pictorial Report," Research Product, 
January 1972. 

This pictorial report provides a brief explanation of the HumRRO effort in developing and 
evaluating an Experimental Volunteer Army Training Program (EVATP). A performance-oriented 
system designed to minimize the learning lag caused by individual differences found in any large 
group of learners was developed. Under this concept, all trainees are challenged; the slow learners 
and those with language barriers succeed, and those with high aptitude have ample opportunity 
to progress rapidly while being provided the incentive of helping fellow students. The emphasis is 
on each individual learning those specific .skills and knowledges he will actually need to perform 
1 task. Each man must perform each .skill in such a manner as to .show complete ma.stery before 
ne passes on to another facet of instruction. 
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VOLAR (Cont.) 



The Conceptti of Performance-Oriented Instruction Used in Developing the Experimental Volunteer 
Ar.ny Training Program, by John Iv Taylor. Eugune R. Michaeli,, and Mjirk F. Brennan, Technical 
Report 72-7, 62 pp., March 1972. .AD-743 851 KD.064 588 

This report describes the phuining .ind implementing of the Experimental Volunteei Army 
Training Program (EV.XTP) at Fort Ord early in 1971. This was the Army's first effort to effect 
major training innovations, in the converMon toward an all-volunteer Army. By the fall of 1971, 
this program was being used ai, a model fur implementing the EVATP at other .Army Training 
Centers. In developing the EVATP i,ystem, six esUiblished learning principles were applied to 
Basic Combat Training and Ailvanced Individual Triiining to modify the conventional training 
system. Course objectives and perforniante tests used were developed jointly by Fort Ord and 
HumRRO In a Lomparison with a convcntionall> trained group, mdcpendently conducted by the 
Infantry School at Fort Benning, EV.ATP graduates performer! significantly better on five out of 
seven BCT subjects, iind seven out of nine AIT subjects. In general, these gams were shown by 
men at all levels of aptitude. 

Summary and Revicii of Studies of the VOLAR Experiment, 1971. Installation Reports for Forts 
Benning, Bragg. Carson, and Ord, and HumRRO Permanent Party Studies, by Robert Vineberg and 
Elaine N. Taylor, Technical Report 72-18, 106 pp., .May 1972. AD-744 449 ED-068 742 

One purpose of Project VOLAR, a field experiment conducted during FY 1971 as part of the 
Modem Volunteer Army (.MVA) program, was to evaluate the effects of VOLAR innovations on 
attitudes toward the Army and the Arm> career intentions of officers and enlisted men. This 
report providcb an evaluative summary and consolidation of findings in several studies that 
focused upon permanent p.irt> officer and enlisted personnel. It encompasses (a) evaluations 
conducted by eath VOL.\R installation Forts Benning, Bragg, Carson, and Ord-and described in 
their post reports, and (b) the HumRRO studios of permanent party personnel at Forts Benning, 
Carson, Jackson, Knox, and Bragg and at three installations in USAREUR, and of an Army-wide 
sample, Rixommendationo for future action are made, based on findings concerning conditions 
that appear to be important to men in making the Army a more satisfactory place in which to 
work and live. 

Attitudinal Studies of the VOLAR Experiment. Permanent Party Personnel, 1971, by S. James 
Goffiird, James S. DeGratie, and Robert Vineberg, Technical Report 72-25, 228 pp., .August 1972 
AD-752103 

One purpose of Project VOLAR, a field experiment conducted during FY 1971 as part of the 
Modem Volunteer Arm> (MVA) program, was to evaluate the effects of VOLAR mnovations on 
attitudes toward the Mmy and Army career intentions of officers and enlisted men. In this 
report, daUi arc distUoscd from iiucstionnaires admuustercd to random samples of permanent 
party officers and enlisted men (a) at Forts Ord, Jackson, Benning, Carson, and Knox; (b) at 
Fort Bragg and three posts in USAREUR, and {c)in an Army-wide (except Southeast Asia) 
sample. The questionnaires covered backgrounds, attitudes, plans for the future, and evaluations 
of possible VOL.AR innovations. The analyses of the data are discussed. 

".\eed Fun. tioning at Four SUges in .Military Service," by Elaine .\*. Baylor, Robert Vineberg, S. 

James Goffard, and James S. DeGracie, paper for American Psychological Association Convention, 

Honolulu, Hawaii, September 1972 

Changes and constancies In the importance of 57 situations and conditions in four stages of 
Army life are presented and interpreted following Maslovv s analysis of the functioning of human 
needs. Ratings of importance were transformed to ^-scores and plotted. Tliree patterns were 
observed- It is suggested that, (a) items remain stable Ixicause other prepotent needs are less well 
satisfied, (b) items decrease in importance Ijecause the> are being met to some degree or they 
were uv t restimatcil initially, (t) items increase in importance Ijccause they have been satisfied 
over a, long time and are initially underestimated. 
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VOLAR (Cont.) 



Attitudmal Studies of the VOLAR Experiment. Men in Training, 1971, by S. James Goffnrd, James 
S. DeGracie, and Robert Vmeberg, Technical Report 72 31, 162 pp., October 1972. AD-753 599 

One purpose of Project VOLAR, a field experiment conducted during FY 1971 as part of the 
Modem Volunteer Army (MVA) program, was to evaluate the effects of innovations under the 
program. In tins report, data are discussed from the three questionnaires VOLAR I, II, and 
Ill-that were administered to men during BCT and AIT at two posts (Forts Ord and Jackson). 
Included are substudies of (a) attitudes and absenteeism, (b) attitudes of a Midwestern sample, 
and (c)attitudinal effects of acceleration in the BCT cycle at Fort Jackson. 

Attitudmal Studies of the VOLAR Experiment. A Longitudinal Study, 1971-72, by S. James Goffard, 
James S. DeGracie, and Robert Vineberg, Technical Report 73-6, 23 pp., March 1973. AD.758 873 
One purpose of Project VOLAR, a field experiment conducted during FY 1971 as part of the 
Modern Volunteer Army (MVA) program, was to evaluate the effects of VOLAR innovations on 
attitudes toward the Army and Army career intentions of officers and enlisted men. A longi- 
tudinal study was conducted to determine whether the attitudes and reactions of men stationed 
at posts where programs of VOLAR innovations were continued on into 1972 were influenced 
by the presence or absence of VOLAR 71 programs at their previous duty or training station. 
The sample finally studied consisted of men who had taken one or more questionnaires while 
they were in training at either Ford Ord (a VOLAR training post) or Fort Jackson (a 
non-VOLAR training post) sometime between January and June 1971, and were stationed at 
either Fort Bragg or Fort Benning in December 1971, when they took a final questionnaire. 
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WIN l-Division No. 3 

Analyses of WIN Team Functioning and Job Requirements 
(Research for the Department of Labor, Manpower Administration) 

Analyses of WIN Team Functioning and Job Requirements Phase. I: Duties and Tasks Performed by 
Teams and Team Members, by Richard P. Kern and John S. Caylor, Technical Report 71-lJ, 120 pp., 
August 1971. PB-202 811 ED-062 562 . . , ^ r ,u . ff 

Tlie team staffmg patterns and the experience, education, and training backgrounds of the stalls 
of 51 WIN teams are described. Current team functioning is described for these teams in terms 
of how they proportion their time over the major duty areas identified in the Job A.-tivities 
Inventory developed for this study. In addition, performance of each of the five basic team 
member positions is described in terms of how each proportions time over the duties and tasks 
performed. Performance of the respondents of each of these basic team member positions in 
tasks directly involved in caseload decision making is identified. 

Analyses of WIN Team Functioning and Job Requirements, Final Report-Duties Performed and Style 
of Functioning, m Relation to Team Effectiveness, by Richard P. Kern, Technical Report 72-12, 
151 pp.. April 1972. PB-210 463 

Data collected from WIN Employability Development Teams were used to describe team 
functioning in terms of two major variables: style of functioning in arriving at client-oriented 
decisions and m extent to which distribution of job duty effort among team members empha- 
sizes duty area specialization by job position title. Data were analyzed for relationships between 
team experience, training, and staffing characteristics and the two style of functioning variables; 
relationships between the two style of functioning variables and criteria of accomplishment of 
team communication and coordination objectives and criteria of accomplishment of program 
services and successful enrollce outcome. Recommendations are made rcgiirdmg team staffing anti 
in-service training based upon data presented in this report and the preceding Phase 1 report. 
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WIN ll-Division No. 2 

Development of Guidelines for the WIN Orientation Program with Emphasis on Training in 
Vocational Assessment 

(Research for the Department of Labor, Manpower Administration) 

Development of a Program of Inhtructiun for WIX Employabiltty Ortentatton, by Wilham C. Osborn, 
G. Gary Boycaii, :md Donald F. Haggard, Technical Report 72-3, 180 pp., February 1972. 
PB-210 090 ED-060 442 

This report describes the development of a flexible model i)rogram of mstruction that mcluded 
cu.Ticulum elements, training objectivcb, inbtruttional methodb and procedures, and measures for 
evaluating both individual trainee needb and training auhiuvement of Work Incentive Orientation 
Training. The research is part of an effort to prepare unemployed people for job entry. The 
instructional program covers 18 major ared^ of umployabihty orientation, a small study of the 
effectiveness of training in one of the areas vocational assessment-is reported herein. 

An Instructiona! Program for Empioyabtltty OnentaUun, by William C. Osborn, Donald F. Haggard, 
G Gar>^ Boycan, Ronald W. Spangenberg, John D. Engel, and Willard H. Pratt, Technical Report 72-4, 
306 pp., February 1972. PB-207 395 ED-064 491 

In the research report4?d here, specific guidelines that were developed for a national WIN (Work 
Incentive Program) orientation program ore described. Included are enrollee training objectives, 
an outline of suggested course content for 18 modules of relevant areas of skills and knowledges, 
tests of enrollee performance, and recommended methods of presenting vanous subject matters. 
There are also extensive lists of references and sources of information to aid instructors in 
preparing lesson plans and courses. 



YOUTH SURVEY-Division No. 7 (Social Science) 
Attitudes of Youth Toward Military Service 

(Research for the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Manpower and Reserve Affairs) 

Altitudes of Youth Touard Military Seriice. Rcbultb of i^ational Surveys Conducted in May 1971, 
.\ovember 1971, and June 1972, by Allan II. Fisher, Jr., OASD(M&RA)MR-72-2, August 1972 (Con- 
sulting Report CR.D7-72-30, August 1972). 

Thib survey atudicb the enh:>tnicnt motivation and attitudcd toward employment and education 
held b> American youth. The .«>tudy bamplcs were each drawn from a national probability sample 
of youth composed of a master primary sample of resident college students, a master sample of 
tht gtniral population, and a bpecia* high bchool bam pie. Results from the surveys revealed that 
the niobt important oc\.upational goalb for youth were pay and bccurc/bteady employment. There 
wab cvidenLC of continued improvement in the attitudes of youth toward military service in the 
June 1972 survey, compared with the previous surveys. In the three surveys, over 80% of 
American youth endorsed the all -volunteer military service. 
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EXPLORATORY RESEARCH 

(Research for the Department of the Army) 

Exploratory Research 79-Division No. 1 (System Operations) 
Reducing Errors in Logistics ADP 

Reduction of Problems tn Implementing and Utilizing Automatic Date Processing Systems in Logistics, 
by Francis L. Hibbits and C Dennis Fink, Technical Report 72-27, S6 pp., October 1972. 
AD'dOb 207L 

This exploratory research studied the facturs that cause high error rate in ADP logistics systems 
in the Army m the field and explored the feasibility of conducting research that would attempt 
to identify aiid to remove the impact of those factors which seem to be associated with high 
error rates. Tlie implementation of the (DLOGS) Class IX Repair Parts Supply System in the 
24th Infantry Division (Fort Riley, Kansas) was used as the vehicle for field analysis. Data were 
collected by interview and questiunnaircb from division personnel involved in the system imple 
mentation and operation. A literature search was made, and relevant research projects and 
directives were reviewed. 



Exploratory Research 83-Division No. 5 
GED Program for the Army 

Relationship of Education Level to Capabilities and Attitudes of Young Enlisted Men, by William H. 

Melching, David Orme-Johnson, Paul G. Whitmore, and William J. Given, Technical Report 72-29, 

31 pp., October 1972. AD-753 597 

To obtain information about problems of adaptation common to undereducated men, and to 
obtain mformation about knowledges and skills such men may not have, an achievement 
test/attitude questionnaire was administered to a large group of enlisted men. The instrument 
was designed to assess men's attitudes and skills with respect to financial, health, insurance, legal, 
and interpersonal problems. Men who took the test ranged in education level from less than 8 
years to over 16 years. Higher educated men performed significantly better on the achievement 
test than did lower educated men, but high school dropouts (education level 9-11 years) 
consistently scored lowest of all. When attitude scale items were categorized as reflecting good 
vs. poor attitudes, j^oor attitudes decreased as education level rose. The results showed a strong 
correlation between errors on the achievement test and percentage of poor attitudes. 



Exploratory Research 84-Division No. 6 
Retention of Army Flying Skills 

Retentio of Flying Skills and Refresher Training Requirements, Effects of Nonflying and Proficiency 
Flying. i)y Robert H. Wright, Technical Report 73-32, 70 pp., December 1973. AD-774 853 
ED-089 077 

A questionnaire survey was conducted of Army aviators who had experienced extended periods 
of nonflying or of flymg only the minimum number of hours required by Army regulations to 
maintain proficiency, in order to determine the loss of flying ability experienced and the 
refresher training required for combat readiness. x\nalysis of the data obtained indicated that 
flight excusal followed by refresher training would provide operational units with better qualified 
aviators at less cost than the traditional flying program. A proficiency maintenance program 
based on very low-cost synthetic training devices seems to be the only alternative that might be 
less costly than excusal plus refresher training, but feasibility of these devices in the Army 
context is unknown at this time. 
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Exploratory Research 88-Division No. 4* 
Countermine and Boobytrap Training 



A Study of Factotb Affecting Mine and Boobytrap Detection. Subject Variables and Operational 
Considerations, by Jeffery L. Maxey and George J, Magner, Technical Report 73-12, 44 pp., June 
1973. AD-769 635 ED-08! 904 

Tests were administered to and interviews conducted with military personnel identified as expert 
mine and boobytrap detector;., in exploratory research designed to develop methodology for 
identifying the characteristics of and describing the techniques used by such personnel. Only two 
of the psychological, ability, aptitude, and interest variables studied were significantly related to 
rated expertise in detection, bO these variables may not play an important role in detection 
performance. None of the background information variables had any apparent relationship to 
expertise. Identifying highly proficient detectors on the basis of non-experiential variables is not 
likely to be successful, but it may be possible to identify these individuals on the basis of 
experience-oriented data. 



Exploratory Research 91 -Western Division (TX) 

Improving the Effectiveness of Army Instructors 

A Model of the Functions of a Master Instructor, by William H. Melching and Paul G. Whitmore, 

Technical Report 73-23, 33 pp., October 1973. AD-772 991 

After a search of educational and training literature, and a review of practices and criteria 
employed by \rmy schools in evaluating instructors, a model of the functions of a master 
instructor \vai> developed. Based upon two main rationales (systems engmeering and a behav- 
ioristic concept of learning), the model encompassed four areas of performance, apportioned into 
17 functions and 10 tabks. Task statements were phrased in the form of instructor performance 
objectives. The model can provide guidance in the development of prototype procedures and 
materials for the training of instructors, and it can aid in devising procedures and forms for the 
evaluation of instructor^ 
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* Work Unit COUNTERMINE was initiated as a result of EFl-88. 
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BASIC RESEARCH STUDIES 

(Research for the Department of the Army) 



Basic Research 14-Western Division (TX) 
Prompting and Guidance in Training 

-How to Make a Training Film That Really Works," by Elmo Miller, Training in Business and 
Industry, pp. 26-31, January' 1974 (based on TR 71-12, Comparison of Pictorial Techniques for 
Guiding Performance During Draining). 

One revision of a training film, after testing it on novice learners, has proven necessary for an 
effective film. When a film section is difficult for trainees, trouble lies in one of these areas: 
actors performance, camera viewpoint, animation, sound cues, photographic technique, language 
problems, or organization. 



Basic Research 16-Division No. 5 

Improving Ability to See Military Targets 

■Perceptual Style and Detection of Motion in Depth," by W'illiam H. Ton, Perceptual at d Motor 
Skills, vol. 34, 1972, pp. 423-428; issued as Professional Paper 9-72, 8 pp., April 1972. Ap-743 275 
Data reported indicate persistent individual differences in the detection of motion in depth- 
whether an object is approaching or receding. This finding stimulated the hypothesis that 
'perceptual style' might be the source of at least some of this variance, particularly as regards 
the detection of slowly moving or distant objects. In a test of this hypothesis, the findings did 
not yield a significant interaction of perceptual style with rate of movement. However, there was 
a difference {p^A2} in detection times between the two groups who differed with regard to 
perceptual style, it was hypothesued that this was due to a cautious, slow approach to detection 
tasks on the part of field-dependent individuals. 

"Rate of Apparent Magnification as a Cue to Distance. Laboratory Investigation,'' by William H. Ton, 
Perceptual and Motor Skilk, vol. 35, 1972, pp. 283-288, issued as Professional Paper 19-72, August 
1972. AD-755 599 

A laboratory study was conducted to determine the extent to which an observer can use 
magnification of an unknown object as a reliable cue to its range or distance. "Perceptual stylo" 
was used as a source of vaiiance. It was concluded that, when both initial sizes and high and low 
velocity were present^xi, size alone was used to determine judgment of distance, although rate of 
magnification as a primary cue to distance carnot be eliminated on the basis of the present 
experiment. 

Capabilities of Ground Obsen s to Locate, Recognize, and Estimate Distance of Low-Flying Aircraft, 
by Robert D. Baldwin, Techn Report 73-8, 50 pp., March 1973 (BR-16). AD-758 875 

A considerable amount ^jsearch has been conducted during the past 10 years concerning the 
abilities of ground obsei to detect, recognize, and estimate the range of aircraft. This report 
integrates and evaluates tuc results of 20 technical reports concerning these abilities. The effects 
on visual detection and recognition of visual aids, ..?arch sectors, target altitudes, and search 
methods are discussed. The techniques used for trairing in aircraft recognition are reviewed for 
historical ongms and research validity. The accuracy of ground-to-air range estimation is 
described for unaided and stadimetric (size-distance) methods. Techniques of training range 
estimation in miniaturized situations arc described. The influence of environmental factors on 
estimation accuracy is examined. 
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Basic Research 16 (ContJ 



Research on Stadimctm: Ranging. Visually Matching the Apparent Size of Objects, by Robert D. 

Baldwin, Technical Report 73-27, 22 pp., November 1973. AD-772 994 

Five experimental taivkd wt^r^ dcvibud that simulated a btadimetric rangmg task requinng ubberverb 
to estimate when air defenbe open and cease fire events bhould occur when engagmg inbound 
and outbound aircraft. The laboratory tasks varied the location of the stadimetnc aid with 
respect to the target s location. The rebults indicated that accuracy and bias (differential error for 
inbound and outbound judgments) in the perceptual judgments were affected by the location of 
the size judgment aid. Individual differences in accuracy were not consistent from task to task. 
Variation in vibual acuity was related to perceptual errors for some tasks. Variation m reaction 
time was not correlated with perceptual errors. 



Basic Research 19-Division No. 6 
Definition of Learning Variables 

"The Complex Intellect vs. the I.Q, Test as a Predictor of Performance," by James \V. Dees, paper 
presented at Mid South Educational Rebcarch Abbociation meeting. New Orleans, November 1972. 
ED-072 102 

Officer candidates at Fort Benning, Ga., participated in a battery of 37 tebts to determine the 
impact of J. P. Guilford'b structure of the intellect on skills not usually associated with intelli- 
gence. A psychomotor bkill, a measure uf perseverance, and a measure of leadershiiJ ability were 
selected as criteria on which multiple regressions were conducted. Resultb bhowed that, in 
contrabt to general intelligence tcbtb, multiple rcgrebbioub based on tcbtb of intellectual factorb .ire 
successful in predicting non -academic performance. 
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TECHNICAL ADVISORY SERVICE 

(Research for the Department of the Army) 



Development and Evaluation of a Prc-School Study Manual for Drill Sergeant Candidates, by William 
C. Osbom and Ronald E. Kraemer, Consulting Report CR-D2-71 5, August 1971; issued as Profes- 
sional Paper 5-74, 15 pp„ April 1974, (Div. 2) AD-780 689 

Research was conducted to develop and evaluate study materials that would help prospective 
Drill Sergeant candidates prepare for Drill Sergeant school. A Study Manual containing relevant 
readings, study objectives, and self-tests uas prepared. Diagnostic exams were developed and used 
to evaluate the achievement of a class of Drill Sergeant candidates who jsed the manual in their 
pre-bchooi study program. Results showed that men using the manual demonstrated only slightly 
higher learning than those who did not use it. Failure to study may be the cause, which suggests 
that low motivation may be a problem. The report suggests allowing the men more time for 
monitored study, establishing a minimum qualifying score for entry to the school, and using the 
Diagnostic Kxams to screen potential candidates. 

^ Target Detection in the Field," by Jeffery L. Maxey and James A. Caviness, paper for 79th annual 
meeting of American Psychological Association, Washington, D.C., Septeml>er 1971; issued as Profes 
sional Paper 11-72 . pp.. May 1972. (Div. 4) AD-742 158 

A factorial c.vpenment was designed to determine (a) whether a negative exponential target 
detection model was adequate for describing the detection of moving human targets by 
stationary observers, and (b) whether the observer's detection behavior was affected by target 
speed, target-to-observer range, or the terrain in which the target appeared. Ninety Army enlisted 
men detected moving human targets in three different types of terrain. Analysis showed that the 
negative exponential model did not adequately describe the men's detection behavior, but that 
target speed, target-to-observer range, and the terrain in which the target apper/^d significantly 
affected their detection times. 

Target Detection and Range Estimation, by James A. Caviness, Jeffery L Maxey, and James II. 

McPherson, Technical Report 72-34, 41 pp., November 1972. (Div. 4) AD-753 600 

A study of target detection times for human targets in various field situations was conducted to 
obtain data for the /\rmy Small Arms Requirements Study (ASARS). 'Hiree significant variables- 
terrain complexity, target speed, and target disUmce-and two randomized control variables 
(direction of movement and starting position) were studied. Results indicate that terrain com- 
plexity and target range were positively related to detection time; target speed was negatively 
related. Examination of the 24 detection-time distributions suggests that tlie underlying 
probabihty distribution for the detection-time distributions was not exponential in form. 

Relationship Between Recognition Range and the Size, Aspect Angle, and Color of Aircraft, by 
Robert D. Baldwm, Technical Report 73-2, 18 pp., February 1973. (Div. 5) AD-758 870 

Reduced-scale field tests were conducted using l/72nd scale model aircraft to estimate the 
relationship between aircraft size (presented area) and recognition range by ground observers 
ecjuipped with binoculars. The overall size, color, and aspect angle (view) of the models were 
varied. The observers were highly trained and well-motivated men.bers o; the military and civilian 
research staff. The average recognition ranges and accuracy levels obtained far exceeded 
previously published data, Ixiing in the realm of detection ranges. The d.u' , ^cy models ha"iiig a 
reflectance similar to camouflaged aircraft were recognized 1900 meters (full-scale) sooner than 
ajummum-colored models. Aspect angles affected recognition range, as did overall size, Trial- 
to-trial reliability was high for each view, but there was little consistency in the recognition 
ranges between different views. 
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GENERAL 



Po>c'jc in the Real World. A Perbpecttve on Psychoiechnology Today and Ten Years Hence, by 
Wniiam A McClelland, Profe.s.suHial Paper 3-72, 9 pp., February 1972, based on paper for symposium 
at American Ps, :hologieal Association convention, Miami Beach, Fla., September 1970. (E.xec. Off.) 



The pace of technolugi,.al change, iU> impact and influence on human beha\ior, and predictions 
as to the state of ps>ehotcehnolog> m 1980 are discussed. The author d*»al.s with contnbutions 
of bchaviural scientists working in military and industrial settings toward solving societal 
problems. Topics emphasiied include the technology of teaching and learning, organizational 
processes and the design of organ ization©, ana psychotechnology and public policy. 

The General Conecpt of Managing for Educational Accountability by John E. Taylor and Robert G. 

Smith, Jr., Professional Paper I 72, 8 pp., February 1972, based on paper for Western Regional 

Research Coordinating Unit Directors Conference, Squaw Valley, Ci^iif., September 1970. (Div. 3 and 

Kxec. Off.) AD-743 154 ED-066 789 

The first section of the paper defines project accounuibihty, presents background to the concept, 
and highlights current problems in the public school system. The paper is also concerned with 
assessment procedutcs that make provisions for accountability in (a) attainment of terminal 
objectives and (b) phase-by-phase conduct of a project in pursuit of terminal objectives. 

"Research iu Militar>' Training,*' by Meredith P. Crawford, in the Encyclopedia of Education, 

Crowell-rollier, vol. 6, 1971. 

hi more than 20 years uf research and development for the Army, HumRRO fuund that training 
provided the mca effective approach fur attacking problems uf motivation, morale, and lender- 
ship as well as those of instructional method and content. Much of the rese^l•ch hr,^ been 
concentrated un wa>5 uf improving individual perfurmancc, but cunsiderable wurk has alsu been 
done un unit training, training fur command and contrul, language and area training, traming 
technology, and training management, 

•'System Concept in Kducation," b> Robert G. Snf>ith, Jr., in the Encyclopedia of Education, 

Crowell-Collier, vol. 8, 1971. 

The system concept recjuires a clear statement of purpose and a pruper integration ^f the system 
components to accomplish purposes efficiently. System development generally uccurs in six 
stages, delineate purposes, identify constkaints, identify functiuns, ^lect cumpunent.s tu carry 
out functions, assemble the system, measure to see whether the purposes have been accom- 
plished. An instructional system is an integrated set of media, equipment, methods, and 
personnel performing functions to accomplish learning objectives. 

"The Future for Education and Educational Technology. What Is the Question?/' by Rubert J. 

Scidel, Educational Technology, vol. XI, no. 7, July 1971, pp. 37-38, also in Education Tomorrow, 

vol, 1, no. 2, December 1971. 

The author presents the possibility that it is w^i educatiun that has failed but sucietai character- 
istics surrounding the educational system. 



' lU'itiN ill tlu.s -^iiliun iitlu-i au nut ilai'itl> ril.Ufd tu j>ptiific iU'mcnt> t>f tlu riMMrch [mi^ram, or an» related 
to i0\cral elements. 
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'Individualizod Training and the Training of Individuals" by William A. McClelland, paper for XVIIth 
Intornational Congre^b of the International Association of Applied Psycholog>', Liege, Belgium, July 

1971, issued as Professional Paper 24-71, 10 pp., December 1971. (Exec. Off.) AD-743 151 

Two furreiU uii,truetional restarth efforts relating to the problem of an individual student's 
learning and peri,onal needs are reported. Characteristics of individualized instruction (e.g., 
termmal course objettivei>, remedial materials, measurement procedures), administrative con- 
straints (e.g., fixed time, tOi,t of equipment, lack of skilled instnictors), training strategies and 
goals are dii>cui,i,ed. The APSTRAT research involves peer instruction and provides for self-pacing, 
rapid feedback, and practice. Project IMPACT is an effort to provide the U.S. Arn y with an 
effective, efficient, and economical computer-administered instructional system. 

Performance Meai>urcment in Helicopter Training and Operations, by Wallace W. Prophet, paper for 
American Psychological Ai,i,ociation convention, Washington, D.C., September 1971, issued as I.jies- 
sional Paper 10-72, 15 pp., April 1972. (Div. 6) AD-743 157 ED 064 576 

For almost 15 years, HumRRO Division No. 6 has conducted an active research program on 
techniqueb for measuring the flight performance of helicopter trainees and pilots. This program 
addressed both the elemental aspects of flying (i.e., maneuvers) and the mission or goal-oriented 
aspects. A variety of approaches has been investigated, with the stress on nonautomated 
techniques feasible for operational Ui>e. This paper describes the work and illustrates its applica- 
tion to and im plica tiono for training management, quality control, manpower resources manage- 
ment, and operational capability. Automated human performance monitoring in flight simulators 
and its implications for automated training is also described. 

*"Army Training and Education m the 70s," by Howard H. McFann, paper for 17th Annual Army 
Humaii Factors R&D Conference, Fort Bragg, N.C., November 1971. (Div. 3) 

This paper discusses occupational or MOS training at the individual training level, and the need 
for training personnel to be versed m existing instructional technology encompassing three 
general areas, (a) training content, (b) evaluation, and (c) the instructional system. Army trends 
and changes m the 70s will include an increased emphasis on developing and applying a 
technology for improving the evaluation of Unit performance, and the use of Units for aiding in 
worldwide civilian disasters and emergencies. There will be three kinds of educational activity: 
(a) for those who need it, remedial work in basic literacy skills, (b) development training; and 
(c) educational programs designed to further the attractiveness of the service. 

*^Some Current Issues in the Design of Flight Training Devices,'' by Wallace W. Prophet, Paul W. Caro, 
and Eugene R. Hall, 25th Anniversary Commemorative Technical Journal, November 1971, Naval 
Training Device Center, Department of the Navy, issued as Professional Paper 5-72, 11 pp., March 

1972. (Div. 6) AD-743 270 ED-064 893 

This paper develops the rationale that training equipment should be selected or designed to 
furnish what the student needs to kno\v and to be able to do to perform successfully on the 
operational job. Several considerations relevant to training equipment design from the systems 
engineering standpoint are examined. Suggested design features based upon particular student 
learning needs and on student learning characteristics are presented. Training equipment design 
features for particular categories of traming objectives and for levels of training (e.g., initial 
training of aviators vs. transition training) are considered. Also discussed is the criticality of the 
synthetic training program with respect to the total training engineering process. 

'^Structural Coherence in Pictorial and Verbal Displays,'' by Ronald W. Spangenberg, Journal of 
Educational Psychology, vol. 62, no. 6, December 1971; issued as Professional Paper 2-72, 9 pp., 
January 1972. (Div. 2) AD-743 273 

The effects of three levels of structural coherence within verbal and pictorial displays were 
examined. A nonsense syllable was associaU^d with each item as the initial task, the second task 
was to learn 20 sentences successively presented on a memory drum. Initial learning showed 
significant superiority of pictorial over verbal groups. Initial learning of displays showing overall 
structural coherence provided significant improvement in learning the transfer task, as did initial 
learning of pictorial displays. These results relate both to the design of instructional displays and 
inferences concerning mental operations. 
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•*Voluntaty Inhibition uf Galvaiut Skin Rebpunbu,"* by Williani H. Tun and John R. Boulgur, Pj>.vc7zo- 
logical Reports, vol. 29, 1971, pp. 603-()C6, issuud ai» Profusbional Paper 23-71, 6 pp., December 
1971. (Div. 5) AD-7-I3 272 

An experiment WiXi di'bijnicd tu ab.sca.> the cffcttivcnobb uf mbtruttional set m voluntary mhibition 
uf Galvanu Skin Rcbpunbc (GSR). Male dubjeetb were cUbijjnud three treatment gruiipb, each uf 
which treated the prublem under different inbtruttiuiib. Analyseb uf suppresbion are given. 

•Mnforninl Education With Instriittional S>btenib?" by Pelix F. Kopstein and Robert J. Seidel, 

Educational Technology, vol. 11. no. 1. Januar>* 1972. pp. 35-39. 

Although social institutions are changing, the realiticb of human learning are nut. Tedinolog>- 
does not have to be rejected in informal education. The authur dibcubseb the characieribtics and 
definitions of informal education. 

" 'If It Exislb, It Can Be Meabured* But IluuVbv Eugene .A.Cugan, paper fur New Yurk UniversiU First 
National Annual Training in Bubin.'bb and Indublrv Cunference. New Yurk Ctty, March 1972. (Exec. Off.), 
included in Profcbbional Paper 16 72, Jul> 1972 lED-069 730), also printed tn Summer 1973. 

In making a job performance evaluation, anything that can be specifically defined can be 
measured- However, to develop a testing program that is both useful and cost-effective, it must 
be kno\ni who will make what decisions, using the obtained measurements. Analysis and 
interpreUition of the particular purpose and setting are needed. Feedback data show hou 
improved decisionb can produce dollar gains far beyond the cObt of developing and employing 
measurement. 

easuring Effectiveness. Quality Control of Training/' by J. Daniel Lyonb, paper for New York 
University First National Annual Training in Business and Industry Conference, New York City, 
.March 1972. (Div. 1); included in Professional Paper 16-72, July 1972.(ED-069 736). 

In this paper, the essential elements of a quality control system are illustrated, including 

(a) training objectives ur performance requirements, (b) proficiency und diagnostic measures, 
(c) data reduction and tinalysis. (d) procedures fur decision and corrective action, (e) communica- 
tion procedures, and (f) managerial support. It is shown that training goals must be defined in 
terms of measurable on-the-job performance. 

'"The Problems of L'^ing Systems .\pproach in General Education," by Eugene R. Michaels, paper for 
California .\ssoc:ation for Educational .Media and Technology (CAIT) Convention, San Diego, Calif., 
March 1972. (Div. 3) 

This f^aper discussers three preconditions fur successful use of the systems approach in education. 

(1) there needs to be dume objeclive and empirical means of deriving the goals of instruction, 

(2) the methods Ubcd to teach must be opened to fundamental reorganization so that full use can 
be made of the possibilities of all instructional media, (3) the objectives of an instructional 
system should be such that they can be realized within a relatively short time weeks or month;^, 
rather than years. 

Framcn.orh.s foi Mca.surcmcnt and QualUy Control, Professional Paper 16-72, 15 pp., July 1972, based 
upon presentation at the New York t'niversitv First .National Annual Training in Business and 
Industry Conference. Neu York, .March 1972. paper l)y Eugene A. Cogan, Mf It Exists. It Can Be 
Measured" But Mow?" and paper by J. Darnel Lyons, ''Measuring Effectiveness. Quality Control of 
Training." ED-069 736 

The author of the fii^t |>ai>er bUitcs that, in making a job perfurmaiice evaluation, anything that 
can be specifietjly Jefineu can be measured. However, to develop a testing program that is both 
useful and cosi effective, it must be known who will make what decisions, using the obtained 
measurements .^nalysis aud interpretation of the particular purpose and setting are needed. 
Feedback data show how improved decisions can produce dollar gain^^ far beyond the cost uf 
developing ai.d employing .neasurement. In the second pc.^er, the essential elements of a quality 
control system are illustratid, including (a; training objectives or f)erfurmance requirements, 

(b) proficiency and diagnostic measures, ic)dat<i reduction and analy.M.s (d) procedures for 
decision and i.orrective action, (ej c( minunicatioh procedures, and (C) managerial support. It is 
shown that training goals must be defined in terms of measurable on the-job performance. 
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• Educational Technology Ilevievvj*. Computers in Cndvr^radmite Scilucc Education,"" by Robert J. 
Seidel, Educational Technology, vol 12, no. -I, April 1972, p. (M. 

"Tho rrainini; l^yihologh^t in the Aviation Training Projrram," by Paul \V. Ciiro, paper for ISth 
Annual Southeabtem Pb^chologital Association Convention, Atlanta, Georgia, April 1972. 

The Army's tendency to stre.v» ^tabilit^ rather than adaptability often hinders change in training 
program^. The author discusser vvay^ to incrciuse the probability of acceptance of research 
findings. 

• An Analysis of the Impact of VOLAR (Volunteer Army) Actions at Fort Benning " by T.O. Jacobs, 
paper for Psychology in the Air Force Symposium, U.S. Air Force Academ,'. Colorado Springs. Colo,. 
April 1972. (Div. 4)' 

This paper describei* an evaluation of the first year of experience at Fort Benning with actions 
designed to increase attractiveness of military service and thus decrease reliance on inductions 
(VOLAR). Through the use of a pre-VOLAR questionnaire, for baseline purposes, and periodic 
subsequent administrations, it was possible to assjss VOLAR impact on career intentions and 
general attitudes toward the Army. VOLAR actions had greatest impact on soldiers' feelings 
about inequitie:*. and less on needs for effective leadership, security, and pride in service. 
Soldiers' measured career intentions have increased systematically during the period of 
evaluation. 

Higher Education and the Challenge of the Seventies," by David S. Bushnell, paper for the Strategies 
for Change and Knowledge Utilization Conference, Saratoga Spiings. New York. July 1972; issued as 
Professional Paper 9-74. 1 1 pp.. .'^ine 1974. PB-233 321 ED-092 033 

In light of the new demands being made on higher education in the seventies, a six-step 
systematic change straU'gy is presented to implement needed reforms an educational institutions. 
The approach requires (ruocognition of an existing problem, (b) establishment of well-defined, 
assessable goals and objectives, (c) identification of constraints and needed resources; (d) selection 
and evaluation of alternative solutions, and (e) implementation of the selected procedure or 
practice. The author argues for combining the concept of systematic problem solving with the 
modem management strategies of participative management. 

"The .-Vrniy Officer as Behavior Manager." by John P. Fry. paper for American Psychological 

iVs.sociation meeting. Honolulu. Hawaii. September 1972. 

Contrary to com: ion practice, an rVrmy officer, trained in the behavioral sciences, used skills and 
techniques of contingency management, group problem solving, and performance counseling to 
manage l tiOO-man .'\rmy batulion. Even though personnel turnover was quite high, mission 
performance, esprit de corps, and junior officer retention rates exceed that of comparison 
batulions. Nonetheless, requmng subordinates to operate under conditions of less structure, 
more parcicij^ation. and greater reliance on self-direction demanded not only great patience in 
overcoming miti?' fears, but a behavioral background which is not presently available to the 
Army officer. 

Selection Testing for Job Proficiency. Some Illustrated Empirical Problems in Assessing Fairness." by 
John S. Caylor. paper for symposium at American Psychological .^ociation Convention. Honolulu. 
Hawaii. September 1972. 

This paper analyzes the validity of a selection scre^ jng test fo*- two job performance criteria for 
a majority and a minority segment of the population. Four hundred Army men-tdl of whom 
had taken the AFQT-were measured for job knowledge and joh sample performance. Problems 
peculiar to selection testing were encountered, low-level and restricted range of screening scores 
for the minority group, and lack of data from those not hired. As one means of offsettin these 
factors, the author suggests obtaining regression data for pooled job occupants and examining 
separately the accuracy of predicted job success, for different groups. This kind of local, 
empirical, and subpopulation validation is essential to the effective and equitable use of selec 
tion tests. 
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"Interactive Relationship Betvjen huiiiibitiveness and Student Control of Inbtruution/* by John P. 

Pry, Journal of Educational Psychology, vol. 63, no. 5, October 1972, issued as Professional 

Paper 22-72. 9 pp.. December 1972\ PB-215 818 

To determine the effect of student characteristics and student control on learning, three 
e.\pennicntul varuiLIc^ (collt^c aptitude, n.^iuisitiveness, and :»tudent control) were combined in a 
2\2.\ \ factorial arr;u»t;ement. Videotape recording fatihties were used to simulate a leanier- 
computer environment, in which 192 college students were given degrees of control over the 
programming of their own leaniing. A:> e.\pected, high aptitude -high inquirj' subjects learned 
significantly more under a high degree of student Lontr*^!, and high aptitude low -inquiry subject:> 
learned significantly more under a low degree of student control. Results for low-aptitude 
subjects were inconclusive. Overall, subjects learning under a higli degree of student control 
learned the least. However, tlie> formed the most favorable attitude toward the method of 
instruction. 

HuniRRO's Litcraty Research for the U.S. Army. Progress and Prospects, by Thomas G. Sticht, John 
S. Caylor. Lynn C. Fo.\, Robert N. Hauke, James H. James, Steven S. Snyder, and Richard P. Kern, 
briefing, l\S. Continental Army Command, October 1972, issued os Professional Paper 2-73, 31pp., 
January- 1973. AD.758 435 ED.073 369 

This report summarizes literacy research performed in HumRRO Work Units REALISTIC, 
READNEED, and FLIT. Data are reported that show reading demands of various Army jobs, and 
reading ability icveU of personnel prior to, during, and after Project 100,000. Research and 
development of a new job-related, functional literacy training program for the ^Umy is described. 

"The Process of Effecting Change in .Medical Education." by William A. McClelland, invited address at 
11th Annual Conference on Research in Medical Colleges, Miami Beach, Fla., November 1972. 

The author defines planned change and refutes a number of the more commonly held ideas 
about it. He describes those elements involved in the diffusion of change, such as the change 
itself, communications, the social system, and time. Factors that tend to inhibit or accelerate 
change are explored, as arc tlie different levels of change and the characteristics of successful 
innovators. The author concludes by suggesting si.\ iteps for systematically implementing needed 
changes, diagramming the problem, formulating objectives, identifying constraints and needed 
rc-sounes, selecting potential solutions, evaluating alternatives, and implementing the selected 
alternatives. 

"The Behavioral Model as a Tool for Analyzing 'Soft Skills*," by Paul G. Whitmore, paper for COXARC 
Soft Skills Conference, Fort Bli^s, Te\., December 1972, included in Soft Skills. Definition/ Behavioral 
Model Analysis/Training Procedures, Professional Paper 3-74, 39 pp., March 1974. AD-778 168 

This report shows how the systems engineering process used for "hard" skills can be applied 
equally lo 'soft" skills. The process includes, (a) identifying Uie purposes of the system, 
(b) identifying a theory of operation for the equipment or people the workers wdl interact with 
and applying this theory to the purpose analysis, to produce a behavioral model of the job 
function, (c) identifying the characteristics of the work situation, and (d) applying the theory of 
operations to determine what the worker should do to attain the appropriate purposes in specific 
situations. This process provides a basi:» for designing job sample practice and testing procedures 
that will enable students in simulated job situations to practice specific skills, whether "hard" 
or '"soft." 

"Training Quality Control, the Evaluation of Leadership Skills,** by T.O. Jacobs, paper for COXARC 

So^t Skills Conference, Fort -Hiss, Tex., December 1972. 

Problems la the development of leadership evaluation methods are discussed within the context 
of soft skills systems engineering itself. Problems include the difficulty of finding a **true 
c.\pert,** the general lack of clarity concerning ultimate criterion n^ asures, and the fact that 
leadership skilU aie essentially disjunctive (as most other soft skills probahly are). Tlie paper 
agrees with Wlutmorc as to the value of the behavioral scientist, in soft skills systems engineer- 
ing, but also cautions against (a ) theoretical biases that may lead to misdirected work, and 
(b) misconceptions due to lack of experience as a line executive. Either may be 
CO u 11 terp ro du c t iv e. 
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"What are Soft SkiUb/' by John P. Fr> and Vv\i\ G. Whitniore, paper for CONARC Soft-Skills 
Training Confercnvt. Fort Bli^s, Icxa^, DLxeniber 1972. included in Soft Skills, Defmiiion/L shavioral 
Model Analysis, Training I'rocedurcs, IVofcssional Paper 3-71. 39 pp., March 1974. AD-778 168 

Sott Skills, Dcfinition,Behacioral A/u./ct Anal\6i:>/Training l*roccdures, prc^unUition^ at CONARC Soft 
SkilU Training Conference. Fori Bii>^/ri\a^. Ducember 1972, ii>biied ah Profei>Monal Paper 3-71, 39 pp., 
issued as Professional Paper 3-74, 39 pp.. March 1974. AD-778 168 

Three papur^ dealing \\ith ^oft ^kilU analvois and training are presented. **\Vhat are Soft Skills?" 
b\ John P. Fr\ .uid I\\al G. Whitn^tre describes a questionnaire designed to clarif> the terms 
"hard" and ' ^oft" ^kiiU. On the basis of results from representatives of CONARC schools, soft 
bkiHb are defined ai> import.int jub rulatud .skills that invulvu httle or no interaction with machines 
and uhose application on the jub i^ quite generalized. 'The Behavioral Model as a Tool for 
Analyzing 'Soft Skills'"' by Dr. Whitmore discusses leadership and motivation job functions in 
termb of pani^iplus of behavior modification, and describes development of a behavioral model of 
the different ieveU of an organization. "Procedures for Implementing Soft-Skill Training in 
COX.XRC Schools" b\ Dr. Fr> describes the instructional appro a^^h based on a problem solving 
franievvurk. tested at the Chemical School with the redesigning of their C-22 course. Small 
groups and ^tuduiit centered learning were impcrtant factors in the instructional approach. 

"The Kvaluation of Leadership Skilb." b> T.O. Jacobs, paper for the CONARC Soft Skills Training 
Conference, Fort Bliss, Te.xas, December 1972; issued as Professional Paper 11-73, 11 pp., 
December 1973. AD-772 989 ED-0S7S71 

The paper di^cu^e^ problem^ ihc development of leadership evaluation methods, within the 
conte.\t of 5uft ^kilL svstem^ engineering itself. Problem^ include the difficulty of finding a "true 
«..\pert," the gener.U lack uf clarity concerning ultimate criterion measures, and the fact that 
leadership ^kilU are c*S5entiall> disjunctive (.is most other suft skills probably are). The paper 
agrees with Whitnioa .ts to the value uf the behavioral scientist in soft skills systems engineering, 
but also cautions against (a) theoretical biases that may lead to mLxlirectcd work, and (b) mis- 
conceptions due to lack i/f experience as a line e.xecutive. Either may be counterproductive. 

' Leadership and Organisational Effcv-tiveness." by T.O. Jacobs, present^ition to The Secretary of the 
Navy'cy .\dvisor\ Board on Education and Training, Pensacola, Florida, February* 1973.* (Div. 4) 

The relationship between the member of a military organization iind the organization is ^een as a 
two l*?vel contract at once formal and informal. A more or less formal contract governs the 
minimum each will accept from the other. An informal contract between the leader and the 
follow er(s) governs the development of .motivation to achieve much higher levels of goal 
altaiiimenl. AnalyMs of fae' -i analytic .studies shows that the four common e.xpectations of the 
enlisted man are a need for pride in service and duty performed!, security for self and family, 
equitable demands on him, and good leaders. 

De^signing the Operator Into Highly Automated Systems," by Harry L. Ammerman and William H. 
Melching, Instruments and Control Systems, vol. 46, no. 3, March 1973 

Human factors considerations m determining overall systems elesign concepts revolve around six 
major performance issues, (a) manual roles must be sigiaficant in accomplishing system objec 
tives, (bj training is necessary, (c) contingency operations should be defined, (d) all-level decision 
ranges must be established, (e) nece:>sary decision making information should be identified and 
available, and (f) control devices needed to implement decisions must be identified. The inclusion 
ot these human roles in the system design can be facilitated by the use of position analysis, 
which may mvoive preparing a decision outline, drawing a matri.x of information decision 
relationships, and analyzing position activity across time. 



' Presentation prepared under Contraet N0001.J-67-A-0399 0006 
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"Hardwarf Tethnolu^ fur Cuniputcrb m Edutatiun, One uf the Sulub! Prubleni5," by Roburt J. 
Seidel, paper fur tht TeuLhing Se^biun uf the Amerimii Ph^biulugital Suciet>, heid in cunjunctiun 
with the meetiiigb uf the Federatiun uf Anicricdn Sucietie^ fur E\p**rimeiital Biulugy, April 1973, .ind 
published in the Nuveniber 1973 ibsue uf The Phy^iohgn^i, vol.16, nu. 4. pp. 610-616, issued ab 
Professional Paper 7-74. 9 pp.. May 1974. PB-233 050 ED-093 296 

Thib pa|>er ib a dibcUbbiun uf the btate uf-the-nrt uf hardware tethnulugy fur computerb m 
educatiun. The chuiceb that are available tu the Ubcr, and the quebtiunb the user mubt ask hinibcif 
before making a thuite uf computer hardware arc discussed. An example of the eostb of a 
centnil computer system for educational use is presented. 

"HumRRO Aviatiun Pb>thulug> Rebearth," by Wallate \V. Pruphet, paper fur the annual ^.unvention 
of the American Psychological Association, Montreal Canada, August 1973. 

The authur dibv^UbbCb the prugram uf a-bcareh in aMatiuu pb>thulug> ^unducted b> HuniRRO 

Division No. 6. Fort Rucker, Alabama, over the past 17 years. 

S^ccikJ A VV/uc/ier Plan m Support uf Continuing Edui:attun, by David S. Bubhnell, Prufessional 
Paper 7 73. 10 pp.. Ai'gUbt 1973 ED-082 006, alsu pubhbhed in educatiun, vul. 94, nu. 1, SeptemD^r/ 
October 1973; pp. 341. 

Oppurtunitieb f^r i.areer advancement, an adequate ^'uul uf trained mari{)uwer, and the growth of 
uur ecunum> are nie\tritabl> ^unnected with the a\ailabilit> uf cuntinuing education and 
training uppurtuniticb tu wurking adults. Availability ib a functiun of accesb to training and 
buei<ebbful parti^ipatiun in training. The federally funded \uucher plan prupused by the author uf 
this paper could insure the availability of lifelong learning opportunities. 

"Cuntent Validation uf Traming," by Howard H. McFann, paper fur the annual cunventiun uf the 
Ameriean Pb>chulugiv.al Abbuciatiun, Muntreal, Canada, AugUbl 1973. ^bsued ab Prufesbional Paper 8-73, 
6 pp., September 1973. PB-224 940 

V<ilidatiun uf training cuntciit can be appruached Ubing o>btem anal>bib. D^-veluping a jub model, 
and analyzing jub tabkb, dtaracteriotus ot the trainet, sind the managemenfb orientation to cost 
and effectiveness are all {.art of the proeesb. Task anaJ>sib is one of the mubt critical facteTs in 
this approach, and various techniques are discussed. 

''Process \ :bUs Product Measureb in Performance Tcatrng," by \Mlaam C. Obbom, paper for the 

Military Testing Association Meeting, San AntonSo, Tox3.s. October 1973. 

Performance tebts are used in training evaluation to bcrve twu purpubcs. (a> tu certify btudent 
achie\emej.t, and (b) tu diagnuse weaknesbes in the lObtructional ^>btem. In the ibe of such tebti>. 
pruficienc> meabureb which fueUb un task outcumtb ( product/ nurmall> provide data relevant to 
the firbt purpose, whereab measures uf how the taskb are earned lut (prucc.vs> pertam to the 
becund. Huwever, time ur cubt factors sumetinieb preclude tht usw uf product meabureb, leaving 
nieabureb of t^ibk prucebb ab the onl> a\ailable criteria for e-^valuatmg tratniuj^ uutcumcb. Inbtances 
in which pri>tess measures are typically suljsti'uted fur product meabureb are described in thu 
paper from the standpoint of the types of tasks for whieh (a) the bubstitution ib valid, and 
(b) the bubbtitutiun ib in\<ilid. Theoretieal and practieal ussueb pcrtaimuj, tu the ubc and mibUbe of 
process measures are discussed. 

''Prebcntatson fur Panel un Eail> Service Screening, " by Rubert G. Smith, Jr., paper for the Military 

Testing Association Meeting, San Antonio, Te.xas, October 1973, 

HumRRO research in Work Units TRANSITION, UTILITY and REALISTIC is described. In 
TRANSITION, a Composite Criterion Score, d'^signed to reflect the overall quality of the 
soldiwtb be^rvie*. could be predicted by a boldier s jerformance on tcbt^j in bas-ic training and by 
peer ratings. The score eould not be predicted by buperiors' ratingb. UTILITY and REx\LISTIC 
research fuunu that a test in hbtening ib a pv^tvT.t.al predictor of job bample performance. Several 
issues important for 'consideration in early service screening are described. 
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•'Simulation and Airtrcu Training and PerformanLc," b> Waitacc W. Prophet and Paul W. Caro, paper 
for the Conferuncu on Aircrew Performance in Arm> Aviation, Fort Rucker, Ala., November 1973; 
issued as Professi >nal Paper 4-74, 15 pp., April 1974. AD-780 688 

Thii> paper outhncb bonic major .ircab of u^o of bimulation in Arm> Aviation and commenti cn 
current rubcarch. Equipment development, crew peiTormance btudieb, concept development and 
training are dibcubbed. Onl> in the training area hab the Arm> made bubbtantuil progresb. A broad 
program of bimulatiuii rebearch with emphobib on engineering and behavior ib buggebted toward 
the goal uf improving aircrew performance. There are bignificant bimulation rebearch problemb 
unique to the Army which need to be worked out. 

••Community College St<iff Development. The Future is Xo>vI," by David S. Bushnell and William A. 
McClelland, paper for the AACJC Assembly, Warrenton, Virgiraa, December 1973, published in New 
Staff fur SciL Students, Report uf the 1973 Assembly of the American Association of Community 
and Junior Colleges, 19^4, pp. 10-22, issued as Professional Paper 2-74, 7 pp., February 1974. 
PB.231718 

The community college must respond to future demiinds of the adult student. A new work ethic 
and enforced Icibure will change our educational b>stem. Community collegeb will be i:alled on to 
train the needed technicians. Instructional technology will result m increased demands on 
teachers. Tlie future staff mubt be better ^irepared and bhould underbtand the uevvtr technologies 
of instruction. 

Proceedings of Workshop on Regional Drug Abuse Programming^ October 1973, Human Resources 
Research Organisation, Professional Paper 174, 1 1 pp., January 1974. PB-230 383 ED-089 158 

The Workshop on Regional Dn»g Abuse Programming vvab called to investigate the need for a 
federall> supported model, stressing inter agency coordination, to be employed by states i-s a 
guide for cstablibhing bubstate area programs, and to e.\plore other questionb related to programb 
for drug abuse prevention and treatment. The organization of btate and substate planning, the 
direction of service delivery, and the mterfacc betwee.a state and substate or local programs were 
discussed b> the participants. As a result of the Workshop discussionb, specific recommendations 
in the form of (a) a resolution calling for Federal Go' emment action and (b) suggested proce- 
dures for ger.^rating models and procedures have bcQa drafted for submission to the opocial 
Action Office for Drug Abuse Prevention (SAODAP). These documents are included in the 
report of the Workshop proceedings, as Attachments A and B. 

The PrioritiCb and Pn/blemb >f a Community College President," by David S. Bushnell, paper for the 
o4th Ann.tal Meeting of tht American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, Washington, 
D.C., February 1974. 

'.M-16AI Marksmanship," LTC Jules C. Trepagnier (USA-Ret), Infantry, .March x\pnl 1^74, pp. 53 56. 
Prove. 1 melhodb contributing to further developnient of the laiarksman are discussed, train in 
5 mall groups » left-handed shooters ..iiould use nfles with sticng forward ejection patterns, 
emphasize O'ming, trigger control, and pooition to the trainc^, check front and rear sight4> for 
honzuntai loobcncbb (« detriment to accurac>), lubricate and clean riflcb carefully, compen.sate 
for barrel heat when conducting field fire exercises, automaUc rifle f»re e.\ercises, heavy fire 
demonstrations. The effect^s of type of rest, light, and wind on accuracy are also discussed. 

"Needed. A Functional Literacy Skills Curriculum for the Secondaiy School," by Thoinis G. Sticht, 
paper for lh*j annual meeting of the American Educational Rt.ucarch Absociation, Chu^ago, Illinois, 
April 1974. 

A review of research indicates that (a) more adults s[.end more Ume at job-related readitig than 
an> other tvpt of reading, (b) materialo written for functional purposes are often too difficult 
fo: the pecple who are supposed to read them, (c) secondary Englibh courses focus more on 
teaching reading and wntmg for academic purpo^Cb than for functional purpobes, and (d) efforts 
are needed to provide rc -direction for prionties and practices in teaching Englibh at the 
scHondar> bchool, with academicians shifting avva> from an emphasib on Fnghsh and toward 
functional literacy. 
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*'Coinmunity Colleges. What Is Our Job?" b> David 3. Biishnell and Mar> Bach Kievit, Change^ vuL 6, 
no. 3, Apnll97l, pp. 52-53, revised as Professional Paper 11 74, Will the Real Community College 
Stand Up!, 13 pp., June 1974. PB-234 955 

A sampling of educattirs* view.s on community colleges is offered. Six critical forces will shape 
the future functions of community colleges, the continued demand for equal educational 
opportunities, increase m the number of 20 to 35 > ear olds seeking work, the demand for 
uhite-collar workers and technical personnel will v,ontinue to expand rapidl> , work is viewed as a 
means to an end, demand for liberal arts education; the rise in the cost of education. 
Community colleges have earned a prominent and permanent rcle m meeting the needs of large 
segment of our society. 

"For the Technical Communicator. Pursuing Profcbsional Identity and Maturity," by Eugene A. 

Cogan, paper for the 21st International Technical Comniunications Conference, St, Louis, Missouri, 

May 1974; issued as Professional Paper 8-74, 5 pp.. May 197 .. PB-233 320 

The concept of technical communication as a "profession" is e.\amined. Discussion of the 
attribut»»s of a profession centers around the ^crv^ices provided, the characteristics of the 
individual, and the characteristics of the group. Groups similar in origin and state of profes- 
sionahzation tu technical communication are also discub^ed. Six presLnptionb and four probtrip 
tiun^y are oifered as ba:>ic guidelines for the profession.ilization of techi ical communicators. The 
author proj\:cti> that the profession will continue to evolve and prospex, will giadually assume 
more of the trappings of older, estabhshed professions; and will become a more highly 
specialized and technical field requiring specialized and technical training. 

"Small Arms Have a Lot of Punch," by Albert L. Kubala, Air Defense Trends, pp, ''5-46, June 1971. 
Small arms fire can be extremely effective against attacking aircraft that penetrate more 
sophisticated defenses. The author presents a brief history of U.S. use of small caliber, non-air 
defense weapons. HumRRO research Jn forward area air defense in the early 1960s is discussed. 

An Axiomatic Theory of Subject Matter Structure, by John Stelzer and Edward H. Kingsley, 

Technical Report 74-14, 72 pp., June 1974. AD-782 193 

This report can viewed as a first step toward development of a formal theor>' of instruction. 
An axiomatic theory of subject matter structure was formulated, including both content and task 
components. The subject-matter content is analyzed in term^ of constituents and their relations. 
Underlying the content structure is the task structure that is related to the content position via 
coordinating relations. The notion of dependency is introduced and investigated. Dependency 
leads to prec-rdence in an instructional sense and this notion is also discussed. Formal procedures 
are developed that i.an be utilized to formulate the complete dependency relationship for 
particular subject matters. A comprehensive detailed example is developed that serves as a vehicle 
to illustrate the theoretical concepts, results, and procedures. 

"The Army Officei as Performance Manager," by John F. Fry, HumRRO Professional Paper in press, 
Thi5 paper describes the results of one Army officer's experiment in applying the techniques of 
psychological research on the job. With a view to developing his subordi.iates* leadership ability 
and mitiauve, and permitting them an active role in managing the battalion, he emphasized 
particularly the principles of ''contingency management*' (motivation by incentives), 
* participative management" (group problem solving and decision making), and "performance 
counseling," Despite some initial resistance by other officers, the experiment paid off in terms of 
battalion morale, which was rated high, responsiveness, and esprit de corps. Although emphasis 
was on seli-motivation rather than threat of punishment as a motivating force, there was no 
breakdown m discipline. Future development and ficld-testing will be needed to provide addi 
tional information for evaluating the use of such leadership techniques in the Army. 

Developing Questionnaire Items. How To Do It Well, by T.O. Jacobs, paperback, 33 pp., 1974, based 
on a research prrjram resulting in ^1 Guide for Devt oping Questionnaire Items, by T.O. Jacoijs. 
Research Product, January 1970.' 

This booklet was prepared to assist nonspecialists in the preparation of efficient and useful 
questionnaires by providing a brief, readable guide for the development of questions for manage 
ment decisions. 

* Sec BibHonraphy of Publications As of 30 June 107 h p. 275. 
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Appendix A 

FY 1972-74 TECHNICAL REPORTS AND 
PROFESSIONAL PAPERS BY NUMBER ' 

Technical Reports 

Fiscal Year 1972 

71-16 The Effech of a 48-Hour Period of Sustained Field Activity on Tank Crew Performance. 
(ENDURE II). 

71 17 Selection and Training for Small Independent Action Forces. Development of Materials and 
Procedures. (Research for Advanced Research Projects Agency) (SIAF) 

71 18 Preliminary Handbook on Procedures for Evaluating Mental Health Indirect Service Programs 
in Schools. (Research for National Institute of Mental Health) (CONVAL) 

71-19 Analyses of U7.V Team Functioning and Job Requirements. (Research for the Department 
of Labor) (WIN I) 

71 20 Organizational Factors in the Performance of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation Wotkers. 

(Research for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare) (Organizational Factors) 

71-21 Project I MP ACT-Computer- Administered Instruction. Preparing and Managing the Content 
of Instruction, IMPACT Te.xt-Handling Subsystem. (IMPACT) 

71-22 Comparison and Evaluation of Printed Programs for Aircraft Recognition. (STAR III) 

71-23 Determination of Literacy Skill Requirements in Four Military Occupational Specialties. 
(REALISTIC) 

71- 24 Studies on Reduced-Scale Ranging Training With a Simple Range Finder. (SKYFIRE I) 

72 1 An Occupational Clustering System and Curriculum Implications for the Comprehensive 

Career Education Model. (Research for the Ohio State University) (BUCKEYE) 

72- 2 Selection and Training for Small Independent Action Forces Final Report. (Research for 

Advanced Research Projects Agency) (SIAF) 

72-3 Development of a Program of Instruction for WIN Employabdity Orientation. (Research for 
the Department of Labor) (WIN II) 

72-1 An Instructional Program for Employabdity Orientation. (Research for the Department of 
Labor) (WIN II) 

72-5 Studies of Aircraft Recognition Training. (STAR I) 

72-6 Recruit's Civilian-Acquired Skills. Their Potential Value and Their Utilization in Initial 
Military Assignments. (Research for the U.S. Air Force) (RELAY) 

72-7 The Concepts of Performance-Oriented Instruction Used in Developing the Experimental 
Volunteer Army Training Program. (VOLAR) 

72-8 Preliminary Findings From the 1971 DoD Survey of Drug Use. (Research for Advanced 
Research Projects Agency) (DELTA) 

72 9 Analyses of Selected Drug-Related Topics. Findings Vrorr. Mterviews at Four Armed 
Service Locations. (Research for Advanr<;d Researci* Prcjc^^^s Agency) (DELTA) 

' Research for the Department of the Army unless otherwise noted. 
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72-10 Recruitb' Military Preferences and Their Aecommodation by the Military Services. (Research 
for the U.S. Air Force) (RELAY) 

72-11 Determining lYaining Device Retiuirenients in Fixed Wing Aviator Training. (SYNTRAIN) 

72-12 Analyses of WIS Team Functioning and Job Requirements, Final Report -Duties Performed 
and htyle of Functioning, in Relation to Team Effectiveness. (Research for the Department 
of Labor) (WIN I) 

72-13 Driver Education Task Analysis. Task Analysis Methods. (Research for the Department of 
IVansportation) (DRIVER EDUCATION) 

72-M Driver Education Tai;k Analysis. The Development of Instructional Objectives, (Research 
for the Department of Transportation) (DRIVER EDUCATION) 

72-15 Recriuti^^ t ostservice Occupational and Educational Plans. Nature and the Extent of hitliicnce 
From Early Mditary Experience. (Research for the U.S. Air Force) (RELAY) 

72-10 Training in Mechanized Stock Accounting Systems in Army Logistics. (ACCOUNT) 

72-17 Reenlistment Intentions of Tank Commanders. (ESPRIT) 

72-l^S Summary and Revieiv of Studies of die VOLAR Experiment, 1971. Installation Reports for 
Forts Benning, Bragg, Carson, and Ord, and HumRRO Permanent Party Studies. (VOLAR) 

72-19 Po.stservice Occupational and Educational Plans of First-Tour MUitary Personnel Searing 
Separation From the Service. (Research for the U.S. Air Force) (RELAY III) 

Fiscal Year 1973 

72-20 Knowledge, Skills, and Thought Processing of the Battalion Commander and Principal Staff 
Officers, (CAMBCOM) 

72-21 Project IMPACT Software Documentation. Overview of the Computer-Administered Instruc- 
tion Subsystem. (IMPACT) 

72-22 Performance in Four Army Jobs by Men at Different Aptitude (AFQT) Levels. 3. The Rela- 
tionship of AFQT and Job Experience to Job Performance. (UTILITY) 

72-23 Performance in Four Army Jobs by Men at Different Aptitude (AFQT) Levels. 4. Relation- 
ships Between Performance Criteria. (UTILITY) 

72-24 The Development of Diagnostic and Remediation Materials for New-Hire Telephone Operators 
(Research for the American Telephone & Telegraph Company) (ATT-I) 

72-25 Attitudinal Studies of the VOLAR Experiment. Permanent Party Personnel, 1971. (VOLAR) 

72-2G Gain in Student Achievement as a Function of Inseruice Teacher Training in Classroom 
Management Techniques, (Research for the River Roug*^, Michigan, School District) 
(Educational Workshops) 

72-27 Reduction of Problems in Implementing and Utilizing Automatic Data Processing Systems in 
Logistics. (ER-79) 

72-28 Development and Pilot Test of a Career-Oriented, Peer-Instructional Model in the Office 

Cluster of Business Occupations. (Research for the Pacific Grove, California, Unified School 
District) (OFFICE-ED) 

72-29 Relationship of Education Level to Capabilities and Attitudes of Young Enlisted Men. (ER-83) 

72-30 Effects of Information Load, Location, and Mode of Observation on Detecting and Identifying 
Brief Targets, (NIGHTSIGHTS VI) 

72-31 Attitudmal Studies of the VOLAR Experiment: Men In Training, 1971. (VOLAR) 

72-32 The Effects of Command Position Upon Evaluations of Leader Behavior. { TtGE) 

72-33 An Evaluation of Alternative Programs for Training Beginning Typists in the Army. 
(TYPETRAIN) 
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72-34 Target Detection and Range Estimation. (TAS) 

72 35 Development and Implementation of a Quality -Assured, Peer-Instructional Model (APSTRAT) 

72-36 *4 Plan for ULMS Weapon System Maintenance and Its Personnel Implications. (Research for 
the Department of the Navy) (DOLPHIN) 

72- 37 Combat Job Requirements for the Air Cavalry Aerosccut Pilot and Aeroscout Observer. 

(AIRSCOUT I) 

73- 1 The Prediction of AWOL, Military Skills, and Leadership Potential. (ESPRIT) 

73-2 Relationship Betiveen Recognition Range and the Size^ Aspect Angle, and Color of 
Aircraft, (TAS) 

73-3 Attempts to Improve Visual Detection Through Use of Search Patterns and Optical Aids. 
(SKYFIRE III) 

73-4 Role of Selection and Growth in Performance of Experienced Men. Some Evidence From a 
Study of Four Army Jobs. (FOLLOWTHRU) 

73-5 Methodologies for Determining Read ng Requirements of Military Occupational Specialties. 
(READNEED) 

73-6 A ttitudinal Studies of the VOLAR Experiment. A Longitudinal Study, 1971-72. (VOLAR) 

73-7 Aptitude Level and Performance on Intramodal and Intermodal Form Discrimination Tasks. 
(SPECTRUM III) 

73-8 Capabilities of Ground Observers to Locate, Recognize, and Estimate Distance of Low-Flying 
Aircraft. (BR-16) 

73-9 A Comparison of Methods of Studying Illicit Drug Usage. (MODE) 

73-10 Instructional Strategies for Training Men of High and Low Aptitude. (SPECTRUM III) 

73-11 Educational Approaches to the Prevention of Non-Therapeutic Use of Drugs. (PREVENT) 

73-12 A Study of Factors Affecting Mine and Booby trap Detection. Subject Variables and 
Operational Considerations. (ER-88) 

73-13 The State of Knowledge Pertaining to Selection of Cost-Effective Training Methods and Med* 
(SMMART) 

73-14 Self-Paced Advanced Individual Training (AIT) and Duty Assignment Procedures. (STOCK) 



Fiscal Year 1974 

73-15 Findings and Recommendation's from the U.S. Coast Guard Survey of Drug and 
Alcohol Use. (Research for the Department of the Air Force) (DELTA TWO) 

73-16 Leadership Instruction for Infantry Officer Candidates. Terminal Training Objectives. 
(OC LEADER) 

73-17 Development of a Cultural Self -Awareness Approach to Instruction in Intercultural 
Communications. (COPE) 

73-18 Identification of the Potential Charactenstics, Aptitudes, and Acquired Skills Involved 
in Human Detection of Mines. (IDENTIFY) 

73-19 Components of Organizational Competence. Text of a Conceptual Framework. 
(FORGE I) 

73 20 Research on Synthetic Traintng. Device Evaluation and Training Program Development. 
(SYNTRAIN II) 

73-21 Development of Leadership Assessment Simulations. (ASSESS) 

73-22 Methods for Ide..Jfying On-the-Job Training Content When Surrogate Jobs are Used 
for Training. (jOBGOAL II) 

73-23 A Model of the Functions of a Master Instructor. (ER-91) 
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73-24 Military Advising in V/ciHCw. 1969^1970. (DEBklEF III) 

73-25 Individualized Course Completion Time Predictions. Development of Instruments and 
Techniques. (PRISM) 

73-26 Use of the Job Model Concept to Guide Job Description Procedures for Army Officers. 
(SKYGUARD) 

73-27 Research on Stadimetric Ranging. Visually Matching the Apparent Size of Objects. (BR-16) 

73-28 A Management Survey of Military Assistance Advisors: Activities and Behaviors. 
(DEBRIEF II) 

73-29 The Eufaula Adjustment Center. A Progress Report. (Research for the Alabama Department 
of Mental Health) (EUFAULA) 

73-30 A Forecast of Events and Conditions That Might Affect Job and Training Requirements, 
(Research for the Department of Health,.Education, and Welfare) (ABILITE) 

73-31 Veterans' Education and Training Service (VETS) Program of the National League of 
Cities and U.S. Conference of Mayors. (Research for the National League of Cities, 
U.S. Conference of Mayors) (VETS) 

73-32 Retention of Flying Skills and Refresher Training Requirements. Effects of Nonflying 
and Proficiency Flying. (ER.-84) 

73-33 UH'l Helicopter Mechanic {MOS 67N20) Job Description Survey. Background, Training, 
and General Maintenance Activities. (UPGRADE) 

73- 34 Computer Simulation as an Aid to Managers of 'lYaining. (PRISM) 

74- 1 Project Impact Courseware Subsystem. Volume I— Innovative Procedures for Development 

and Administration. (IMPACT) 

74-2 The US. Coast Guard Academy Curricula: An Evaluation. (Research for the U.S. Coast 

Guard Headquarters) (EAGLE) 
74-3 Prediction of LJmquency Among Army Enlisted Men. A Multivariate Analysis. (ESPRIT) 
74-4 Detection of Human Targets. (DETECT) 

74-5 Enlistment Motivation and the Disposition of Army Applicants. (RECRUIT III) 

74-6 Structure of Enlistment Incentives. (Research for the Department of the Navy) (NEPTUNE) 

74-7 A Theoretical Basis for Individualized Instruction. (SYMDESC) 
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